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PART I. 


windows. All day, since early dawn, the 
storm had raged—first a frozen sleet that cut 
the flesh of those exposed to its fury like a 
sharp knife, then a cold rain; and now the 
wind having changed to the north, the feathery 
snow was falling, drifted by the blast hither 
and thither. Such a gloomy, dismal day as it 
had been! 

Hester Grant looked up wearily from the 
hungry stitching machine she was feeding with 
the “uppers” of brogans in the great shoe 
manufactory of Rossmore & Edwards. There 
was something akin to the pitiless gray sky in 
the expression of her face. She gazed out into 
the street a moment, shivered, and drew the 
faded shawl she wore closer about her shoul- 
ders. It was so very cold that it penetrated 
even to the work-rooms of the great manufac- 
tory, which were usually kept so warm. 

Hester was a very plain young lady, of three 
or four and twenty, exceedingly plain as she 
stood there in the cold light of the frosty win- 
dow, at least so thought Agnes Gray, the young 
girl whose machine was next hers. 

Perhaps she was when compared with Agnes, 
for Agnes was in the first early flush of girl- 
hood—scarce seventeen—with a clear pink and 
white complexion, regular features, blue eyes, 
hair like rippling sunbeams, and lips so red ¢ 
and rare that the wonder was how any one 
could pass her by without yielding to the 
temptation of kissing them. 

On the contrary, Hester lacked roundness 
and bloom; her complexion was dark, and 
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seldom flushed with color; her features were 


The December snow beat fiercely against theSirregular, her hair nearly black, and her eyes 


grayish hazel. She bore about her the unmis- 
takable impress of poverty. A stranger see- 
ing her for the first time would have. guessed 
that often and often she had known what it 
was to want for the barest necessities of life, 
there was such a pinched, restrained look about 
her subdued, patient face. Her old-fashioned 
delaine dress had been blue once, and might 
have fitted her at some time, but now it was 
faded and darned and hung upon her loosely, 
and there was no attempt at ornament save in 
the knot of pale pink ribbon which held to- 
gether the spotless white band of linen around 
her throat. 

“Oh, what a wretchedly dismal day!” ejacu- 
lated Agnes, looking up at the opaque sky and 
down at the face of Hester. ‘ How ever will 
you get home, Hester?” 

“Ob, I shall manage somehow,” drearily. 

“J know you generally manage; but this 
snow is drifting, and the Neck road will be 
filled. And it’s full two miles to your home, 
isn’t it, Hester?” 

ae te 

“ Dear me, such a long walk! I wonder you 
don’t move into town, if you are going to keep 
at work here. It would be so much better.” 

“T dare say, Agnes; but then sometimes I 
think the walk does me good.” 

“Oh, walking is very fine exercise when one 
isn't obliged to walk ; but four miles a day, and 
then such hard work as we have, it is too much 
of a good thing. But on such a day as this it 
is positively dangerous to think of going out. 

(255) 
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alone over that trackless road. Go home and§above her head. 


stay with me to-night.” 


She put them on with a 
vague sense of pain at her heart. Something 


“Thank you. Grandfa@her will be expect- of bitterness was in her face. 


ing me, and I must not disappoint him.” 
“But only see how dark it is growing. It 


Every one was cared for by some kind friend 
or relative, except her. Fanny Harker’s brother 


will be night before the shop closes. Aren’t¢came to take her home in the big sleigh with 
you afraid to travel that lonesome road after 2 the warm buffaloes; Agnes Gray's tall, hand- 


dark?” 


some young lover brought an extra shawl for 


Hester’s involuntary shiver belied her words. 2 Agnes, and put it tenderly around her, and 
“No, I am not afraid—at least, I must not‘ waited patiently for her to hook up her dress 
think of being afraid, Agnes. Of what should skirt and tuck her curls under her hood, and 


I be in fear, I wonder?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. There is nothing to 
harm you, I suppose. Only I am such a 


wretched little coward. I should faint away if 


I were left out alone after dark. -You know 
there was a man found murdered over just be- 
yond the mill a long, long time ago, and they 
do say that his spirit haunts the place.” 

“Nonsense, Agnes! I have no fears of the 
dead. They are too happy to be freeof earth 
ever to care to return again.” 

“You speak as if this world was not a hap- 
py. place, Hester?” said Agnes, wonderingly. 
“Aren't you happy? I’m sure I always 
thought you was, because you never fret and 
complain like the rest of us. And you take 
everything so quietly.” 

Hester made no reply. She was busied about 
the machine, which just then refused to catch 
the thread, and in a moment more Agnes had 
forgotten the whole conversation. 

Hester was afraid to go out to Alden after 
dark, though she was too proud to confess it. 
You have seen such people, probably—people 
who, bearing a daily cross of trial, were yet too 
proud to let it be known that they suffered— 
who would hug the thorns to their bosom, 
though they crushed into the life-blood, rather 
than have the world see that they had hearts 
to ache and suffer, and perhaps break at last. 





then he was ready to walk home with her, 
sheltering her from the storm, and making a 
path for her through all the bad places. Lucy 
Béan’s father came for her; and even poor old 
Aunt Hannah Smith, who went without hoops 
and had a false front, was not left to breast the 
weather alone ; Harry Smith, her great rollick- 
ing nephew, came after her behind the bay 
colt, in the elegant sleigh which was the envy 
of half the young men in town. 

Hester: only of them all was left to make her 
way home alone. She wrapped her -coarse 
shawl tightly around her, drew her “cloud” 
over her face, and stepped out into the storm. 
The first gust of wind nearly suffocated her; 
but gathering her strength, she went on through 
the deserted streets of the town, and took the 
road over the Neck. 

It was nearly dark now, and great drifts 
obstructed the way at every step; she sank 
ankle deep in the yielding substance, and the 
sharp wind beat her back fiercely, but still she 
made some progress. The thought of the lonely, 
peevish old man waiting for her at home gave 
her strength to press on; she knew it had been 
a long day to him, and that he would fret and 
scold if she were late. 

She had passed over a good half mile of the 
road wher her strength left her, and she leaned 
against a tree to rest and take breath. Singu- 


Not that Hester was afraid of dead men’s>larly enough, perhaps, there in the storm she 


spirits—not she ; but she was conscious of quick-¢ fell to speculating on her barren destiny. Why 
ening her pace always when passing the old 2 were other women sheltered, and protected, and 
mill, for close behind it there was a hut Mura, tase, for, while she was left exposed and friend- 
some people lived, suspicious sort of individuals, 2 less? Why had a woman's fate to love and be 
of whom, for some reason she could not explain, S beloved been denied her ? Why had other wo- 
she stood in terror. ¢men friends to love them, homes to make them 

The short afternoon drew to a close, and by ohappy, strong arms to interpose between them 
and by the girls began to get on their MEIEN SPP the struggle for bread, when she was left 


to go home, for Rossmore & Edwards, with 
more soul than usually belongs to a corpora- 
tion, never had their shops lighted up of even- 


ings. They were contented with what their 


hands could accomplish between sun and sun. 


LS 


to fight her battles alone? What had she done 
to deserve this fate? She did not feel submis- 
sive or patient; she was faithless and defiant. 

Hester believed in God and His goodness, 
Just as we all do, and yet there come timer 





Hester covered her machine carefully, and Sto the happiest of us when it is very hard for 
took down her hood and shawl from their peg¢us to see the hand of mercy and love in the 
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blow which strikes down for us the cup of joy 
just as we would press our lips to its crystal 
rim. 

She rested a little while, and then started 
forward, staggering through the great drifts 
like a drunken man. 

Suddenly the sharp clang of sleigh-bells broke 
on the air. Hester looked up and sawa sleigh 
approaching from the direction of Alden—if it 
had only been going her way, she thought, she 
would have begged a ride. She stepped aside 
to permit it to pass, but, the powerful gray 
horse stopped beside her and a pleasant voice 
called out—‘' Excuse me, madam, but this is too 
violent a storm for a lady to be exposed in; 
allow me to take you home.” 

Hester trusted the voice at once, and looked 
at the face of the speaker, but it-wasso bundled 
up in furs and wraps that she could make out 
nothing beyond a pair of very bright dark 
eyes, and the gleam of a tawny mustache. 

She hesitated to avail herself of the gentle- 
man’s offer, and he at once divined her scruples. 

“TI know it is not exactly etiquette to be ke 
ing a lady to ride with a stranger, but surdly 
under the circumstances you will pardon me, $ 
and give me the pleasure of conveying yous 
wherever you desire to go ;” and before Hester $ 
was hardly aware of his intention, he had 
sprung out, lifted her into the sleigh, folded - 
heavy shawl around her, and half smothered 
her in the fur robes. 

“ Now then—whither shall I drive you?” he 
asked, gathering up the reins. 

“T live in the cottage on the heath, just be- 
yond the river, sir.” 

“Ah! the old Mercer place; do you, indeed ? 
quite a long walk from the village. I trust 
you do not have to take it often ?” 

“ Every day, sir. I work in a shoe manufac- 
tory at Plymouth, and board at home.” 

“Indeed! you are adventurous. Not many 
ladies of the present day would think them- 
selves capable of sucha walk. May I ask for 
whom you work ?” 

“Rossmore & Edwards. I am very fortu- 
nate in securing the place I have. They are 
generous employers—that is, Mr. Edwards is. 
Mr. Rossmore is abroad.” 

“You have never seen him, then ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

A gleam of intelligence sparkled in the stran- 
ger’s dark eyes; he touched his horse with the 
whip and drew up at the door of the heath 
cottage. Assisting Hester out he retained her 
hand a moment in his own. “ Good-night, 
Miss ——” 
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“Miss Grant.” 

“Good-night, Miss Grant. I shall see you 
again before long, when I hope to make your 
acquaintance according to etiquette. Till then, 
adieu.” 

He sprang into the sleigh, and before she 
could express her thanks for the service he had 
rendered her he was far down the road to the 
town. 

Hester opened the door and stepped into the 
entry, where she divested herself of her wrap- 
pings. From an inner room came the sound of 
a cracked, querulous voice, as she put her hand 
on the door-knob. 

“What made ye so late, gal? In my day, 
young gals didn’t make a practice of galivant- 
ing about arter dark. Wall, wall, things ir 
altered, and they haint altered for the better, 
neither.” 

“The storm detained me, grandfather,” said 
Hester, patient with his complaint; for Grand- 
father Mercer was upwards of eighty, and fully 
entered upon his second childhood. 

“The storm hendered ye, did it? eh? the 
storm? Wall, if it stormed, all the better rea- 


$son why ye'd ought to have been at home an 


hour ago. Here’s the cat been crying for her 
supper since sunset, and I'd like a mouthful 
myself, if I can get it. But nobody cares any- 
thing about the old man! nobody at all!” 

“Indeed, grandfather, I came home as soon 
as I could. The road is drifted badly, and I 
should not have been here now if——” she 
checked herself, and refrained from telling him 
that she had ridden part way home. It was 
such a new thing to this desolate girl to have 
her comfort consulted or cared for in any way, 
that she cherished the kindness of that stranger 
as a secret too sweet to be shared by any one. 

She lighted a tallow candle, and went about 
preparation for supper. There was a fire in her 
eye, and a flush on her cheek that warmed her 
dull face into something very like beauty. 
Grandfather Mercer watched her curiously. 

“You look e’enamost handsome, Hester,” 
said he, ‘though to be sure you'll never have 
the face of your poor mother—never! Annie 
was handsome, if she was my child, but you're 
all Grant, and the Grant’s haint never been 
celebrated for their beauty. It’s kinder queer, 
Hester, that you never got married. A'most 
all gals do. Butthen, I reckon you've never 
had an offer.” 

Hester flushed painfully. No woman in this 
world of marrying and giving in marriage; 
likes to be reminded of the fact that no man has 
ever seen fit to ask her to'go through life with 
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him. And the old man had told the truth.¢ all her spare time, and Mrs. Deane, the village 
Hester Grant was twenty-four, and she had 2schoolmistress, assisted her when her lessons 
never had an offer. She had not even had a$ were too much for her to unravel alone. 
lover. She said to herself that it was fate, nds, For eight years she had lived there, and 
that she was content; but her heart was hungry e worked for the most part in some one of the 
for love, and it is hard to ask for bread and te- § manufactoris at Plymouth. Grandfather Mer- 
ceive a stone. Scer had no income, and Hester’s earnings kept 
Her story was a very simple one, and a few? them from suffering, but not always from want, 
words will explain it all. Her mother had?for there would be weeks sometimes when she 
been an exceedingly beautiful woman. She‘ would be out of work. 
had refused many brilliant proposals, and mar-¢ A little more than a year previous she had 
ried Atherton Grant for love. Five years after 2 obtained a place as “‘stitcher,” in the establish- 
the birth of Hester, Mrs. Grant sickened and$ ment of Rossmore & Edwards, and since then 
died. Oh, how well the girl remembered thats she had not been forced to practise such pitiful 
season of distress. The silent house; the sub-¢ economy. Her compensation was more liberal ; 
dued voices of the people who went about on2she was not obliged to work so many hours, 
tiptoe; the darkened chamber, and the long?and there were few of those vexatious stand- 
dismal looking box in whose dreary shadow stills which were so frequently occurring in the 
lay the white face of her mother, framed in the¢ business of other houses. 
golden hair, and wearing the smile which? Her work was rather hard for her, consider- 
death had frozen upon her lips. ing that she was obliged to board at home, but 
Then there followed the funeral—and after-§ there was no help for that. Her grandfather 
wards she remembered how her father held her 2 could get along very well by day—especially as 
night after night closely clasped to his bosom, she always prepared his dinner before leaving 
and if she awoke it was always to find Tm in the morning, but he could not stay alone 
sleepless, and often weeping such tears as only ¢ nights. 
a strong man can shed. > Hester got her frugal supper that night 
This lasted a very short time, and then he too without the usual sense of fatigue. She was 
sickened, and a little after they laid him away ¢ thinking altogether too much of the kind gentle- 
by the side of his wife under the fresh springSman who had brought her home—altogether 
grass. $to0 much for her peace. And long after her 
After that Mrs. Hutitress, a pious neighbor, aged relative was asleep in bed, she sat up and 
had taken Hester to her home, and a wretched § darned and patched the faded old delaine that 
life the child had of it. Mrs. Huntress’ religion ¢ cit might be a little more presentable. She had 
did not extend to her every-day affairs; it wasShoped to be able to afford a new dress that 
a sort of Sunday arrangement, to be put on¢winter, but the doctor said the health of 
and taken off with the green silk calash and$her grandfather demanded a glass of wine 
cashmere shawl with the red centre. S daily, and so Hester wore the old dress, and 
Poor little Hester was set to do certain tasks, ¢ Grandfather Mercer drank his wine, and com- 
and if she failed, there was the inevitable whip- > plained because it was no better. 
ping in store for her, and it is not much won-¢ The next day was cloudless and beautiful. 
der that she grew up cold, and almost sullen 2 By noon the roads were passable, and Hester 
in her appearance. Her affections had all been$ went to her work. Agnes Gray met her with 
crushed back upon themselves—and if she be-¢a face full of important news, for Agnes did 
lieved in love at all, it is singular she should. Slike to tell news. “Oh, Miss Grant, you can’t 
She remained with Mrs. Huntress until shes guess what I have got to tell you?” 


was fifteen, and then her mother’s father offered No,” Hester said; ‘you know I am not 


her a home with him. His old housekeeper § good at guessing.” 
had died, and he thought Hester was old¢ ‘Well, you shall try just this once. Now, 
enough to take her place. guess who has come home!” 

Any change she hailed as glorious, and{ ‘Really, Agnes, I know of no one who is 
obeyed the summons to the lonely cottage on? away—Oh, yes, is it Squire Burley and his 
the Heath as she would have obeyed a call to§ wife?” 

Paradise. Her life had been dreary and bleak? ‘Nonsense! as if I cared anything about 
enough there, but it was better than being with > Squire Burley or his wife either! I shall have 
Mrs. Huntress, and a quiet which was almost¢to tell you. It is Mr. Claude Rossmore!” 

content came to Hester. She read and studied) ‘Oh, the senior partner? Has he?” Hester 
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sighed and was conscious of feeling a half de-<¢ ter. How the little heathen would have stood 
fined fear that Mr. Rossmore would not be iw awe of you!” 
easy with the work-people in his manufactoryS$ Agnes went back to her machine, singing a 
as Mr. Edwards had been. esnatch of old song, and Hester took up the 

“Well, you take it coolly, Hester Grant, S huge pile of “ counters” and began her work. 

when all the other girls are ready to die tos Presently the door of the room opened, and 





get a glimpse of him!” > Mr. Edwards came in accompanied by a gentle- 
“Why should I take it any other way?’¢man. They went around from one worker to 
asked Hester in surprise. Sanother until at last they halted at Hester's 


“Sure enough! why should you? I had§side. 
forgotten that you are aconfirmed old maid,2 ‘This is one of the best of our hands,” she 
and never think of the gentlemen at all!Sheard Mr. Edwards say. “She is faithful, and 
Well, it’s nice to be old and wise like you,2always at her post, though she resides two 
Hester, but I am afraid I shall never be wise, miles out of town,” 
even if I get old. But I tell youin confidencec The gentleman made some request in an 
we are all going to set our caps for Mr. Ross-> undertone. 
more. He was such a handsome fellow befores Mr. Edwards replied in a tone evincing sur- | 
he went away, three years ago, and foreign?prise. “ Really, Claude, if you had asked for 
travel must have improved him. Isabel AshleySa presentation to Agnes.Gray—the one with 
will be trying her arts again now.” the gold curls—but—but Miss-Grant is not a 

“ Isabel Ashley ?” very attractive person.” 

“Yes. It is an old love affair between them,2 MHester’s cheeks flushed scarlet. She lifted 
so people say. Isabel lives with Mrs. Ross-Sher eyes quickly to the face of the speaker, and 
more—Claude’s mother—in the grand house onc met the same bright, steady gaze which had 
the hill, just outside the turnpike gate. You‘ fascinated her once before. She knew that the 
know the place? The finest in the vicinity. ¢ stranger with Mr. Edwards was the same per- 
And Mrs. Rossmore is such an elegant lady.>son who had taken her home on the previous 
Always dresses in silk, and rides in such a¢evening. 
splendid carriage. And Isabel is as haughty? Mr. Edwards recovered his equanimity, for 


as @ queen.” She had seen at once that his rude remark had 


“And as beautiful! I have never seen a¢been overheard, and went through with the 
more regal face, I think.” ceremony of presenting his companion. ‘ Miss 

“Well, that is according to a person’s taste, Grant, permit me to introduce to you Mr. Ross- 
I suppose. Isabel is-tall, and grand, and scorn-Smore, my partner, just home from Europe.” 


* ful. And she has a complexion like marble,e Miss Grant bowed with her accustomed self- 


and eyes black as midnight, and hair the same ; > possession, but did not offer her hand. 

but I can’t say I fancy such tragical-lookings Mr. Rossmore was polite and respectful as to 

women. Positively, I should be afraid of Isabel gany lady ; he spoke of her work, of the weather, 

Ashley if I should make her angry.” ,complimented the celerity with which she ac- 
“There is little danger of any one’s getting? complished the stitching of a shoe, and passed 


angry with you, Agnes,” said Hester, much in$on 

the way one would speak to a child. $ Hester had seen him divested of wrappings 
“Not if I should manage to get up a flirta-Sand furs, and was better able to judge of him 

tion with Mr. Rossmore ?”’ from his appearance. He was tall, rather com- 
“ Agnes! is not Harry Clayton your promised pact, with a clear dark complexion, brown 

husband?” seyes, heavy curling brown hair, and a blond 


Agnes blushed. “ Well, what if he is? He mustache. 
is sensible, I hope, and wouldn’t object to myS§ “Well, of all things!” cried Agnes Gray ; 
enjoying myself.” “who would have thought you would have 
“ Agnes,” said Hester, solemnly, “if youShad the lion’s first attention? I declare, Hes- 
are sure of a good man’s love, be kind andcter, I am jealous of you! You don’t think 
tender and faithful to it always. True weenibigenld fancy having your hair pulled, do you?” 


are not so common or so easily won as toc “No,” said Hester, “I do not think I should.” 
warrant one in casting them away for mere? ‘We shall all dieof envy! Hester, you must 
fancies.” have made a conquest.” 


“Dear me! how dreadfully like preaching.2 ‘‘ Hush, Agnes!” said Hester, sharply. “ Mr. 
Hester, dear, you ought to have been a minis-< Rossmore is a gentleman, and has something 
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else to think of than paying’attentions to his>reckoned you'd be tickled with ‘em, but he 
shop girls. He is, of course, interested to see¢ needn’t have taken so much pains, for the May 
that our work is done well; nothing more.” —$ flowers would be in blossom svon, and then you 
But circumstances seemed to warrant thatcould get all you wanted. Look here, Hester, 
Mr. Rossmore did take some interest in his? you haint got a beau, have you?” 
shop girls beyond what he felt in their work.5 “No, grandpa—not to my knowledge.” 
He fell quite into the habit of coming to the? “Wall, wall, that’s right. Young gals may 
stitching-room every day, and on each occasion S have beaux if they want em, but old gals should 
he lingered for a little while by the side of¢stay to home and take care of their grandpas. 
Hester Grant, and his conversation was notSAnd I shant trouble you long, Hester—not 
always confined to thread and leather. They¢long, my gal.” 
spoke of books, and flowers, and music; and2 The old man’s words were truer, perhaps, 
from the girl's shy remarks, drawn from herSthan he thought them, for the next night when 
she hardly knew how, Mr. Rossmore learned to Hester returned home she found him lying on 
know her more thoroughly than any personSthe floor upon his face, pale and senseless. She 
living knew her. alarmed the neighbors, and a physician was 
If any one had asked him what influenced Scalled, but his presence availed nothing. Grand- 
his interest in this plain, reticent girl, he would¢ pa Mercer had been stricken with paralysis, and 
have been at a loss forareply. Certainly he Shefore the day dawn he passed away. 
did not love her—he would have smiled at:thes: Some one sent a message to Rossmore & Ed- 


NS 


to think of pitying her. But there was some-Sto go to her work for the remainder of the week, 
thing akin in their natures; she loved acees that afternoon Mr. Rossmore came out to 
beautiful things of earth much as he lovedSthe cottage and brought his mother with him. 
them—secretly, tenderly. and gratefully. Hester would never forget how kind and 
Hester did not dare to suffer her thoughts toSpitying Mrs. Rossmore was to her—she felt the 
dwell much upon Mr. Rossmore; she felt itCutmost confidence in her at once. As if by 
would be dangerous. There was no one in all S magic, everything was arranged without giving 
the world whom she had a right to love, and¢ Hester a single anxiety. All the dreary ar- 
she knew that under these circumstances a wo-2rangements for the burial were taken off her 
man’s heart is very apt to cling to the first< hands, and the day after the funeral Mrs. Ross- 
support which offers itself. emore drove over to the cottage and asked Hester 
Quite frequently she met Mr. Rossmore ridin 8S to ride with her. 
or walking with Miss Ashley, and felt angry 8 During the ride she made a proposal that 
with herself that she could not repress the keen Stook the girl entirely by surprise. “I believe, 
pain which thrilled her heart at every recur-¢ Miss Grant,” said she, “that you have no liv- 
rence of these meetings. What business had Sing relatives to lay claim to you?” 
she to be in anywise affected by Mr. Rossmore's¢ “None, madam. I am alone.” 
doings? It was only right and proper that Bee “So much the better. Forgive me for the 
should be attentive to the woman who was to selfishness, but I am almost glad that there are 
be his wife, and the gossips said Miss Ashley Pnone‘who might interfere with the nice little 
stood in that relation toward him. project I have in view. I am not a demon- 
Invariably he lifted his hat to Hester, and 2strative! person, and I have not so many prefer- 
invariably Miss Ashley regarded her with aSences as most women; but I have taken 
cool, contemptuous stare, which brought thecfancy—yes, something more than a fancy—to 
hot blood to Hester's cheeks, and roused withinSyou. Somehow you suit me, and I am vain 
her a spirit of defiance high and haughty as it¢ enough to believe that we should suit each 
was impotent. other. I want a companion—some one to read 
One evening in March, on returning home her<to me and to nurse me during the fits of indis- 
eye fell on a pot, of mignonette and a cluster of position to which I am subject. I want some 
English violets, on the stand by the south win-Sone on whom I can depend. I have no daugh- 
dow of her little sitting-room. She sprangeters, no sisters—only my son. Miss Ashley, 
towards the fragrant things with a cry of de-Smy late husband's ward, is with me ; but Isabel 
light. “Oh, grandpa! where did they comecis a favorite in society, and I cannot expect her 
from ?” Sto waste her roses in nursing an old woman 
“A chap brought 'em here this afternoon,slike me. If you will come and live with me in 
and said they was for you. I told him 15the capacity of friend and companion, I will 


conceit—and he was too much of a pendant Geode to the effect that Hester would be unable - 
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make it as pleasant for you as it is in my powers Hester. But she invariably refused, and al- 
to do, and I will venture to assure you that< lowed the lovers to go off undisturbed by the 
your compensation shall be fully equal to what > presence of a third person. 

you receive at your present employment, My 3 But after Hester had been awhile at Ross- 
son has observed you frequently, and it was‘ more House, she began to believe that in eall- 
by his suggestion that I first indulged the 2 ing them lovers she had made a mistake. For 
idea of making you this offer. I do not wish } however strong Isabel’s attachment to Claude, 
to influence you against your will; but I need‘ it was evident his heart was not very deeply 
not tell you, my dear girl, that I shall be sorely ¢ interested in her. But she was a very beauti- 
disappointed if you refuse me.” om and fascinating woman, and probably he 

Hester laid her face down on the hand thes would marry her. 

lady extended to her. ‘Give me the shelter of As the summer drew on, the great house on 
a home, remove me from this daily struggle > the hill was filled with guests, for the acquaint- 
with the world for bread, and I will give you‘ ance of the Rossmores was extensive, and they 


my life in return !” she said earnestly. ¢ entertained their friends right royally. 
“Tt is decided, then, is it? You will come$ Hester could not be persuaded to join in the 
with me?” Sgayeties, but sat quietly in Mrs. Rossmore’s 
“Tf you wish it.” ¢ room, reading to the patient invalid, or engaged 


“T do wish it. I shall send for you day Sin some trifle of work for her. 
after to-morrow.” They had stopped befores With the close of the summer, the company 
the door of Hester's home. ‘ Good-by now, ¢ departed, and again the family were alone. 
my dear Hester, in a little while you will go’ Mrs. Rossmore went on a visit to a distant 
away from here, I trust, forever.” Scity shortly afterwards. An old school friend 
And Hester, as she crossed the threshold, 2 of hers was ill, and sent for her, and her visit 
echoed ‘“ Amen,” for her life at the cottage had? promised to extend itself indefinitely. 
been so dreary and monotonous that she was§ Isabel was the nominal mistress of the family, 
glad to lay it down for all time. gand contrived to make life almost unendurable 
How delightful it was to look forward to ae for Hester. Especially was this the case if Mr. 
home with Mrs. Rossmore. No more anxiety‘ Rossmore paid Hester any special attention. 
as to where the next meal was to come from; She looked upon him as her property, and re- 
no more rising at daybreak—no more long, sented the slightest infringment on her rights. 
desolate walks over the Neck road—oh, it was$ Christmas came while Mrs. Rossmore was 
almost too. good to be true. away, and Olaude distributed the gifts. Hester 
But on the day appointed, Mrs. Rossmore’s¢ had a handsome silk from his mother, an annual 
carriage came for her, and Hester locked the? from Isabel, and a pretty trinket for a centre- 
door of the cottage with a sigh of relief, and Stable from Lucie, Isabel's French maid—but 


went forth to her new home. nothing from Mr. Rossmore. 
—r $ Isabel was triumphant with a bracelet that 
PART II. S could come from no one but Claude. She. 


Hester’s duties at Rossmore House were very 2 showed it to Hester with vast satisfaction. “A 
light—too light to be pleasing to the girl’s in- 2 splendid gift, don’t you think so, Miss Grant?” 
dependent spirit, but she compromised with i “It is very beautiful,” Hester said admir- 
conscience by taking upon herself a large part‘ ingly. 
of Mrs. Rossmore’s sewing. The lady expos- 9 “Tt is so queer that Claude did not give you 
tulated, but Hester was so evidently unhappy‘ anything!” said Isabel. ‘‘ Really I cannot see 
at being in any way dependent, that she was ae reason why! He has not even neglected 
allowed to follow out her own devices. the cook and housemaid, and it is so singular. 

Her life fell into the paths of quiet and content.¢He must have forgotten it. I have a great 
Every one treated her kindly with a single ex-¢ mind to speak to him of it!” 
ception. And that exception was Isabel Ashley.5 ‘‘ Not for the world!” said Hester quickly. 
Not that Isabel was ever guilty of rudeness, or‘ “‘ Mr. Roggmore knows his own business, I con- 
positive unkindness, but she managed to do and 2 clude.” 
say a thousand seemingly unimportant things§ “T suppose so. But I do not like him to be 
that cut Hester's sensitive spirit like a keen ah Re of any one. When we are married 

Mr. Rossmore was thoughtful and polite,>I shall give him a few lessons in politeness,” 
and now and then when he was going to ride‘ and Isabel went out of the room humming an 
with Miss Ashley, he extended an invitation to opera air, 
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Hester sat very quiet in the shadow of the >the matter quiet, and wait a few days for devel- 
curtain where Isabel left her. The moon came ¢ opments. 
up and touched her pale forehead with silver.2 But the next day Isabel renewed the subject, 
Hester had changed marvellously during theSand ended by affirming that she should never 
few months she had been at Rossmore. Her?be satisfied until the household had been 
face had rounded, and gathered bloom and soft- $ searched. 
ness of outline, her eyes were bright, and her? ‘You would have made a good custom- 
hair, released from bondage of comb and pin, Shouse officer,” said Claude, laughing at her 
floated over her shoulders in waves and ripples¢earnestness. ‘I certainly have no objection to 
of light and shade soft as floss silk. She dressed $ your overhauling my traps, though I must ask 
well now, and prate as we will of beauty un- you to be lenient towards the pipes and smok- 
adorned,” no woman ever was beautiful enough 2ing-caps you will find. One goes to Europe to 
to scorn the aid of taste in dress. ¢ gather up pipes and other curiosities, you know.” 
Presently the door opened, and Mr. Rossmoree “Of course Miss Grant has no objection to 
entered. Hester started up, and was leaving Ssubmitting to a’search ?” said Isabel, blandly. 


the room. He laid his hand gently on her arm¢ Hester felt herself coloring. “ If it is consid- 
ered necessary I shall, of course, submit,” she 


4 





and detained her. 

“Stay, Miss Grant, I came here to find you.” Sreplied, coldly. 

‘Miss Isabel has gone to dress for the con “It is not necessary, Isabel,” said Mr. Ross- 

cert more, with warmth. ‘I will answer for the 
“Did I not say I came to find you? I dochonesty of all the servants. You have mislaid 

not wish to find Isabel. Hester—Miss Grant, Sit somewhere, and it will come to light again 

you noticed that there was no present from mecin a few days. There is something humiliat- 

for you this morning, did you not?” >ing in submitting one’s-self and belongings to a 
“T expected nothing.” ¢search of this kind, even when one knows him- 
“ But I have had something for you a long ¢self innocent. Put the idea out of mind, Isa- 

time—something I have kept these many years § bel.” 

on purpose for you. Will you wear it?” 2 “You will excuse me. if I insist upon not 
He held up a slender gold chain, and would Sonly retaining the idea, but putting it in prac- 


have clasped it around her neck, but shestarted tice. Ifyou persist in opposing me, Claude, I 

up with a gesture of proud scorn and dashing shall certainly think you are the thief.” 

down the hand which would have detained here“ Tosave myself from that horrible suspicion, 
. SI yield the field. There shall be a search. And 


swept from the room. 
How angry she was! She felt insulted, and whe shall conduct it, if you please ?” 
“You, and Miss Grant and myself.” | 


humbled into the very dust. He, Claude Ross- 
more, the betrothed husband of another woman,$ “ You will please excuse me ”’ began Hes- 
had judged her sunk so low as to accept pre-¢ter; but Isabel interrupted her gayly. 
sents offered in that tone of voice, which was$ “ We will excuse noone. There is a thief 
of itself an insult from a man who was engaged among us, and we must all watch each other. 
to another! What had she done, she asked her- 5 You do not know but if left to ourselves, Mr. 
self over and over, that he should indulge such ¢ Rossmore and I should steal your family dia- 
an opinion of her? And she had thought himmonds. You must come with us to see that 
so noble, so honorable, so above all other men! Severything is done fairly.” 
And, God pardon her for it, there had been? Claude summoned the servants, snd informed 
times when she had so envied Isabel the fateSthem of the loss of the bracelet, and received 
which was to be hers! If Mrs. Rossmore had¢from them the keys of their effects. He was 
been at home, she would have left the house at Sheartily ashamed of the whole transaction, and 
once; but on reflection she decided to re-<hesitated asif feeling some apology necessary. 
main. 3 ‘My friends,” said he to the servants, “I go 
At tea-time, Isabel was bewailing the loss of through with this form merely to satisfy a whim 
her bracelet. She had put it in a casket on her 2of Miss Ashley’s—not because I believe any of 
dressing table, and now itcould not be found,Syou guilty. And now, if you please, we will 
and the casket was empty. Lucie had seaithed Sprodsed." 
everywhere for it, and itwas sostrange! WhatS They searched the servants’ rooms first, then 
should she do? ¢Claude’s, and then they came to Hester's. There 
Mr. Rossmore declined to make any sugges: 3 was no place of concealment there, save the hit- 
tion—but thought it might be as well to keep tle black trunk which had contained her scanty 
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wardrobe when she came to Rossmore. She ° the more she thought, the more hopeless be- 
igave Isabel the key, and turned away. Seame the task, and by and by she fell into a 
Isabel unlocked the trunk, tossed over the ’ troubled slumber. 
few things it contained, and discovered a false ’ ? It was long past sunrise, when a quick, im- 
bottom. She lifted this, and with an eager‘perative rap at the door aroused her. She 
ery drew forth the missing bracelet! She held d kept quiet, remembering that the door was 
it aloft with an air of triumph. ‘‘ Who would‘ locked, and presently she heard her name 
have dreamed I should have found it here?” ¢called in Mr. Rossmore’s voice. He called her 


she cried. twice; and by and by she heard the sound of 
Hester grew pale as death, and grasped the< 2receding sleigh-bells, and venturing to the 
back of a chair for support. > window, she saw him driving rapidly down 


Mr. Rossmore sprang forward. ‘ You do ‘ ‘the road. She was glad he had departed, for 
not mean to insinuate that Miss Grant——” ° /she never wished to see any of the inhabitants 
“T insinuate nothing. I found the bracelet‘ at Rossmore again, so she said to herself; and 
beneath the false bottom of Miss Grant's trunk, ¢ then she believed it. 
and it is not probable it came there without 5 She wrote a little note to Mrs. Rossmore, 
assistance. If Miss Grant is the thief, she¢detailing the circumstances, and protesting 
knows it.” oher i innocence in terms which carried convic- 
The indignant blood rushed in a torrent to‘ tion to the mind of the gentle lady. She told 
Hester's brow. “I did not take it! God is her that before she read the note the writer 
my witness——” she began impetuously, but‘ would be far away in a strange land and bear- 
checked herself as she met the cool contempt<ing a strange name. It would be no use to 
of Isabel’s haughty eye. Sseek her, for she should leave behind her no 
Claude stepped to her side, and would have‘ clue which could lead to her discovery. She 
taken her hand, but she drew it coldly away. should entertain always for Mrs. Rossmore the 
“Spare your sympathy, Mr. Rossmore,” she‘ purest affection, the most profound respect, 
said haughtily, ‘I have no need of it.” ?but until the stain was removed from her 
“ Hester—Miss Grant, I wanted to tell you ‘name, she should never come to Plymouth. 
that I do not believe you guilty. Noevidence’ This letter she dropped into the letter-box 
of this kind could induce me to harbor such a at the post-office, and the night express south 
thought. There is some mistake——” ¢bore her away. She went to one of our large 
“Yes,” said Isabel, ‘ quite a material mis- ; manufacturing towns, and after some difficulty 
take. My bracelet has mistaken the trunk of ‘succeeded in obtaining a situation in a cotton 
a stranger for its appropriate habitation, and ? mill. 
walked off accordingly. But let the matter) Here she toiled all through the hot summer, 
end. Ihave my property, and it will do no¢and in September she took a rest. Her health 
good to make a public matter of it. Miss ‘had failed sadly under the close confinement, 
Grant need be under no apprehensions from ‘and the physician she consulted recommended 
me. There is a law about such affairs, but I - /sea air and bathing. She had an acquaint- 
shall not trouble my head with it, especially “ance—one of the factory girls—at Bellegate, a 
as Mrs. Rossmore would be so hurt at having / little fishing hamlet ten or fifteen miles away, 
her confidence destroyed in one whom she has (and thither she went. The weather was de- 
trusted so much.” ?lightful, even for September, and Hester en- 
Miss Ashley swept from the room; and Hes- Sjoyed her rest as only those can who labor for 
ter, filled only with the one desire to get away (a living. All the clear, still, delicious days 
somewhere where no human eye could behold, she passed on the shore watching the white- 
her degradation, stole down the back stairway, ‘winged ships go by, and looking up at the 
and out upon the snow-covered fields back of « ° fleecy clouds that flecked the blue, soft sky. 
Rossmore. She never paused in her flight 5 5 One day she was sitting on a bluff which 
until she reached the door of the cottage on (overhung the water, gazing, as was her wontes 
the heath. Going inside, she fell down on the out to sea, when a shadow fell over her, and 
cold floor and moaned out her distress. (looking up she saw the face of Claude Ross- 
Hester was proud in a certain way, and dis- 2 more. 
grace was terrible to her. All night she lay ° She sprang quickly to her feet, and would 
there listening to the wail of the wind in the have passed him with only the merest nod of 
great poplar by the porch, and trying to de-‘ ‘recognition, but he caught her hand and held 
vise some means to prove her innocence. But: ‘her fast. . 
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“ Miss Grant, please inform me how I have- years I should love again. And then the girl 
been so unfortunate as to forfeit your friend-° of my heart should wear it. Almost a year 


ship?” ¢ ago I offered it to her, and she refused it with 
“Excuse me. I have no wish to revive old’ scorn. Hester, my darling, I love you—you 
memories.” “only! I think I have loved you ever since I 


“But I will not excuse you, Hester! you: took you out of the snow. Shall I have my 
shall stay and hear me!” he exclaimed vehe-‘ reward?” 
mently. ‘Once I was presumptuous enough to’ “Mr. Rossmore, you forget that I am a sus- 
believe that you would listen to me differently‘ pected criminal. Under the circumstances, 
from what the event proved. And now I will nothing would tempt me to stain any man’s 
ran the risk over again. I will understand, life by joining my fate with his.” 


you beyond a doubt.” ¢ “ But if you were proved innocent?” 

His clasp on her wrist tightened uncon-/ She lifted her eyes luminous with love. He 
sciously, and she made a vain effort at escape. ‘ kissed her rapturously. 
“You hurt me, Mr. Rossmore,” she said coldly ; ’ 2 “You would give yourself to me then, 
‘release me.” ¢ Hester?” 

“Do I hurt you, Hester?” he said in a tone ° “Yes, if you wanted me.” 
of unutterable tenderness; then learn not toz “I do want you! I will have you! you 


strugyle avainst me. Listen to me ten min-‘shall never go out of my sight again. For 
utes, and then if you do not remain with me, hear me—Lucie, Isabel's French maid, fell ill 
willingly, you may go. You have been work-‘ but a little while after your exodus, and 
ing again, I see by your hands. May I ask? frightened at the thought of death, she con- 
where ?” S fessed to my mother that at the instigation of 

“Tn the P. factory.” Isabel, she had placed the bracelet in your 

“Oh, Hester! and I hoped so much that I; trunk. Isabel, it seems, was jealous of you, 
might be permitted to keep you out of the dear, and well she might be! She thought to 
struggle with the world for which no woman’s-ruin you in my estimation, but her attempt 
nature is fitted. Least ofall, yours. But you: failed miserably. She went away immediately 
repulsed me, and you would not wear my? after the expose, and she will never return. 
Christmas |i ‘br ¢ She is with some friends at the South. I have 

“Mr. Rossmore, as the betrothed husband of sought you far and wide, and my mother has 
another, you had no rizht to o er me gifts in» fretted herself thin about you. But you are 








the way that was o'jered.” ¢mine now, Hester, and you shall never run 
“T do not understand you, Hester.” ° away from me again.” 
“ And I will not trouble mys: 1i to explain.” ¢ So he took her back to Rossmore, and on 
‘But you shall explain! Hester, did you; Christmas day there was a wedding, and the 
think I was to marry some one?” “bride, people said, was very lovely in white 
Miss Ashley gave me to understand that-satin and pearls, and such a slender, old- 
you were.” © fashioned gold chain around her throat—so old- 
‘And she was to be the bride ?” ‘ fashioned they knew it must be an heirloom, 
* ae... ° 
“Hester, was that the reason you scorned? Tue Unrortunate Excerrion.—An English 
me so on C vhristmas Eve? Was it?” ‘ minister writes: ‘‘Ours is the only profession 
“T think it was’ ¢ where one stipend is given to a married man, 
He put his arms around her and held her’ ‘and alesstoabachelor. Wedon' task our lawyer 
close to his heart. “ Listen to me, dear, and‘ or our doctor, our butcher, or our baker, in pay- 


believe what I tell you. I have never loved¢ing our account, whether he is married or 
Isabel Ashley. I have never asked her to‘single; but a married missionary or minister 
marry me. Once it would have pleased my ‘receives more than a single man; and usually 
mother if I had done so, but that was a long’ some dole is added as his family increases. The 
time ago. Years and years back in the past,‘ plain of all which is, that a minister's head 
when 1 was a mere boy, I loved in boyish? should be kept as near the water's edge as 
fashion Lillian Eames, a pretty, blue-eyed: ‘ possible, without actually drowning him.” 
daughter of anear neighbor. I gave her the’ This is in keeping with that weakness of 
chain I offer: d to you. Shedied with it around » -human nature which prompts men to dispense 
her neck, and when I took it off, I said to’ with all the religion that can be spared with- 
myself it should never be worn unless in after out losing Heaven. 
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WHICH GOT THE WORST OF IT. 


BY T. 8. b ae 


There is a point at which the rising and 
the falling grades in society meet and unite— 
usually with some turbulence, as when things 
acid and alkaling are presented to each other. 
Family pride humbles itself to wealth, and 
wealth seeks, by a union with family pride, 
to obtain social recognition. The question is, 
admitting the common sentiment of incongruity 
in such unions, which party has made a sacri- 
fice? which, in plainer words, has got the 
worst of the bargain—the representative of 

decaying family, or the representative of a 
healthy and vigorous family? A casein point, 
by ‘way of illustration, may help the mind to 
a conclusion; though it must by no means be 
taken as covering the ground. 

Two men arrived in this country at the be- 
ginning of the present century, the one rich 
and the other poor. They were from England, 
and their families resided in the same neigh- 
borhood. Both were in the prime of life. The 
man of wealth was named Bernard Leister ; 
the poor man, Jacob Ward. Leister bought 
ships, and entered into trade. He had large 
warehouses in New York, where the goods 


though some uncomfortable recollection had 
come into his mind. 

‘And I thought,” continued Jacob Ward, 
“that miybe you could draw a draft on Lon- 
don or Liverpool.” 

“Yes, Jacob, I can furnish a draft. For five 
pounds, did you say v 

“ Yes, sir.’ 

“To whose order shall it be drawn ?” 

Jacob gave his sister’ name, and Mr. Leis- 
ter directed a clerk to fill up first, second, and 
third bills of exchange for the sum desired. 
While the bills were preparing, Mr. Leistersaid: 

“Well, Jacob, what are you doing?” 

“Tam gardener for Mr. Wykoff, sir.” 

“Ah! Mr. Wykoff is a very fine man.” 

“Indeed and he is, sir.” 

“ What are your wages?” 

“ Fourteen dollars a month, sir, and found. 

“That is, you get your board in addition to 
your wages?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You should be in a better place, Jacob,” 
said Mr. Leister. 


“T don’t complain, sir. Mr. Wykoff is a 


brought in by his ships were deposited. For kind master, and never finds fault.” 


the position of porter he needed a trusty man— 


one who, having access to his varied stores of father did before you, Jacob. 


“ That is because you do your duty, as your 
Your father 


merchandise, might be thoroughly trusted; 2? was an honest and a faithful man, and I’ve al- 
and who, also, had sufficient intelligence to $ ways heard you well spoken of.” 


receive and deliver, and return accurate me-? 


“Thank you, Mr. Leister. I try to de 


moranda to the counting-room. A person had pright, and then, as my father used to say, 


been recommended and tried, but proved in- 
competent; a second was competent enough, 


but failed in the high essential of integrity, $ honest man! 


and was dismissed. 

“Qh, for an honest man!” the merchant 
had ejaculated when, as the words parted his 
lips, Jacob Ward came in. 

“Ah, Jacob! How are you?” said Mr. 
Leister, recognizing in a friendly way his poor 
fellow-countryman. Ward removed his hat 
as, in a respectful tone he answered— 

“Very well, thank you, Mr. Leister.” 

“Can I do anything for you, Jacob?” asked 
the merchant. 

“ Yes, sir, I think you can. 
five pounds to my sister.” 

A slight change was visible in Leister’s 
face—a going out of the pleased expression, as 


I wish to send 
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2 leave the rest to God.” 


The merchant had ejaculated, ‘Oh, for an 
!’ and the honest man stood be- 
fore him. ‘ Faithfulness runs in this blood,” 
he said within himself. “You might have 
trusted the father with uncounted gold.” 

“What would it cost you for boarding in 
the city, in case a desirable situation were to 
offer?” asked Mr. Leister. 

“Good board can be had for ten dollars a 
month,” replied. Ward. 

“ You know something of figures?” 

“A little; father sent me two years to 
school.” 

“You could weigh goods in receiving or de- 
livering, and keep the account. 

“Yes, sir. That’s easy enough.” 

Leister mused for a little while, and thera 
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said— Jacob, I think you’re the man I want. ‘ élite. On the other hand, the children of Mr. da 
We had to send our porter away yesterday. $ Ward came into early association at school, pli 
The place is still vacant, and if you will come,?and in the common ways of life, with those for 
it is open for ‘you. Wages $30 a month. What § > who moved in their own sphere ; but, from an 801 
do you say? innate quality, and a finer-grained material, 001 
“T couldn’t leave Mr. Wykoff on such short 6 developing into more graceful forms, and tak- 
notice, sir. He’s been very kind to me.’ 6 ing a better polish. They were carefully ehs 
et ae! make it all right with Mr. Wykoff, § taught good principles at home, and the value the 
what then ?’ cof active industry. Their mother was a true ind 
“I’d rather take your offer, sir, than stay ‘ woman, with an instinctive refinement of soul nes 
where lam. I never cared much for garden-¢ that shrunk from the coarsg and basely com- of t 
ing.” ‘mon; and her children, taking something of asic 
Mr. Wykoff, though regretting to part with ‘this from her, were the more easily led and sin] 
so faithful a man, would not put any hinder- ¢ influenced. thr: 
ances in his way; and Jacob Ward the gar- 2 From the two rooms, in a small house stand- Oft 
dener became Jacob Ward the porter, in whichSing away in the suburbs, the family of Mr. sho 
position, honest and faithful, he remained for 2 Ward had passed to the occupancy of upper or that 
years, his mind growing all the while, and his lower stories of various-sized dwellings in dif- Tho 
business knowledge increasing. S < ferent parts of the city, until at length they nize 
He married, two years after entering Mr. ° dwere able to take an entire house to them- entr 
Leister’s store, the daughter of a cedar cooper, Sselves, and furnish it moderately well. As allis 
who, though poor, had a clear family record. sons and daughters grew older, and wealth in- loss 
“Honest”? was the father’s sobriquet among 2 ‘ creased, the natural desire to make as good an prid 
his neighbors. The daughter's education was‘ appearance as others was felt. So an elegant mon 
limited ; but she had good sense, a warm heart ¢ residence, in the best portion of the city, was then 
and right principles. ¢ finally taken, and four or five thousand dol- ritus 
After being ten years in the service of Mr. (lars expended in furnishing. eayi 
Leister, holding the position, as stated, during ¢ Now came the question, ‘‘Who have we esse! 
most of the time, and receiving for the whole > Shere?” The sons and daughters of Mr. Ward, the r 
period an average income of about five hun-¢who had all enjoyed good educational advan- are 
dred dollars a year, Jacob, who had saved 2 tages, and who, so far as manner and bearing ness 
nearly two thousand dollars, started in busi-$were concerned, showed in no unfavorable acqu 
ness for himself as a retail grocer. From this contrast with those who claimed to be superior, ald : 
period he held steadily a prosperous career ; ¢ ?made their appearance during the summer sea- regal 
not, at first, accumulating very rapidly, but $sons at Saratoga, and other points of fashion- stanc 
always accumulating. The close of every cable resort. They were also seen at public the 1 
year saw him better off than in the beginning. c entertainments, and now and then in friendly Ward 
Gradually his business enlarged, new connec- S association with certain persons who, holding conta 
tions were formed, and, as means increased, he ¢ ¢ by family relations an undisputed social posi- gant, 
ventured on more extended operations. From ° tion, were never afraid of losing caste through in a’ 
a retail dealer he became an extensive whole- Sany familiar recognitions of people who might From 
sale merchant, having his warehouse on Pearl? not happen to have a pedigree wholly accept- ably, 
Street. oable to the superfine. With them the “ What fair sc 
Meantime his family and that of Mr. Leister Sare they?” went farther than the “ Who are ment 
moved in widely different spheres, and their : they ?” know! 
children were being educated and trained inaS Wealth, particularly in our country, even vitalit 
widely different manner. The Leisters were ¢ where the individual is of small account men- ing r 
in the best society in the city—among the? > tally and morally, is almost sure to receive about 
“exclusives,” as they are sometimes called, Cinvitations to aecept of uppermost seats and opport 
whose very blood chills in the familiar pre-¢chief places; and it crowds in upon old ex- bitious 
sence of what they understand by the term Sclusive circles with a pressure that always enviec 
‘common people.” Whatever money would° ¢makes way at some point, however the few The 
procure for the sons and daughters in the way 2claiming to be “ born and bred” to the genuine daught 
of education, and whatever polish of mind, aristocratic manner sneer and protest. Mr. risen 8 
and ease, and elegance of exterior were to bee Ward had become a substantial citizen, that was a 
gained by intercourse with refined and culti-‘is,a man.of large wealth; his family lived congen 
yated people, were theirs. They were of the<elegantly, and kept a carriage. The sons and became 
( 
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daughters were well educated, and accom-¢active, honorable young man, who had been 
plished. It was no difficult matter, therefore,>in the store from a boy. There was slight 
for them to gain admittance into the ‘“ bestSdemurring to this on the part of some of the 


society.” We use the term conventionally, of 
course. 


younger members, who were beginning to look 
above the sphere in which they had moved ; 


A period of thirty years works great social? but it was quickly silenced under the father 


ehanges in America. 
their places for so long atime. Luxury, self-? 
indulgence, and the enervating effects of idle- 


Families rarely hold and mother’s cordial approval. 


; 


The marriage 
had good promise, which did not fail. 
Twice had the second son of Mr. Ward and 


ness, in most cases so deteriorate individuals‘ the youngest daughter of Mr. Leister met in 


of the second generation, that they are pushed 
aside by the more earnest and ambitious, or 
sink into poverty and obscurity, the result of 
thriftlessness, extravagance or dissipation. 


social circles. Each was attracted to the other. 


} 


This youngest daughter was beautiful, grace- 
ful and winning in her manners, and quite a 
belle, but only a belle—for the fact of her 


Often on these decaying branches some fairer $ father’s loss of wealth was known, and scions 
shoots remain, that seem to concentrate all 2of the best families did not see advantage in a 


that was sweet and refined in the old stock. 
Though admired in their own circle, recog- 


graft upon the one she represented. The 
second son of Mr. Ward was handsome, well 


nized as of the best blood, and holding still an ; educated, sensible, honorable, and with a pur- 


” 


entrée to “good society,” they rarely form é 


pose in life. He had some faint remembrance 


alliances in the grade to which they belong— of their humbler days, and fancied looking 


loss of wealth iaterposing as a barrier. Family 


forward much better than looking backward. 


pride limps sadly in this world, if there be not? The third meeting between young Ward and 


money to sustain its pretensions. Now and 
then it happens that, by virtue of some spi- 
ritual chemistry, these fair shoots from a de- 
caying trunk retain only the purer and nobler 
essences of the soul, having rejected the gross, 
the mean and the selfish. But too often they 
are only beautiful to the eye, having bitter- 
ness within. It is with these that newly- 


; 


Miss Leister was attended by marked revela- 
tions of interest on both sides, mutually and 
pleasurably recognized. This led to a call 
upon the young lady. We give an incident 
of this call. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leister, with two of their 
daughters, the youngest and the oldest, sat 
together one evening in their accustomed 


acquired wealth, which, in looking back to{ moody silence, when a servant handed in a 
old affiliations, sees too often only what it2card for Miss Eleanor, the youngest of the 
regards as common and mean, in many in-4 girls. 


stances seeks to unite itself. At this point 


“Ts he in the parlor?” asked the young lady, 


the rising and the falling families of Jacob$a sudden sparkle in her eyes, 


Ward and Bernard Leister came ‘finally in 
contact; for Leister had permitted extrava- 


‘Yes, Miss.” 
“Say that I will be down in a few mo- 


gant, selfish, unprincipled sons to involve him‘ ments ;” and she left the room to make some 


in a way that brought ruin on his fortunes. 


changes in her dress, without replying to her 


From the wreck he had managed, dishonor-$ mother’s question, ‘‘ Who is it?” 


ably, to save a sufficient sum to maintain a 


On coming back, an hour after, the question 


fair social appearance, and to live in the enjoy- > was repeated by Mrs. Leister. 


ment of many luxuries. But his family was 
known as a decaying one, in which no hopeful 
vitality remained. The older sons, after hav- 
ing ruined their father, lingered helplessly 
about home, idly wasting their lives, until fair 
opportunity offered for each to lift some am- 
bitious daughter of a rich plebeian into the 
envied upper circle. 

The oldest son of Mr. Ward married the 
daughter of a merchant, whose family had 
risen side by side with his own, and the union 
was acceptable to both families. It proved 
congenial and happy. The oldest daughter 
became the wife of her father’s clerk, a bright, 


: 
, 


“His name is Mr. Ward,” answered the 
girl. 

“What Ward?” Her father almost started 
at the name, and put the interrogation sharply, 
as he drew himself erect and looked, with 
knitted brows, at his daughter. 

The manner surprised and a little discon- 
certed Eleanor; but she answered, in a confi- 
dent way—‘‘ He’s the son of Jacob Ward, the 
merchant.” r 

Mr. Leister sprung to his feet, and, with 
strong excitement of manner, ejaculated— 
“The low-bred hound! How dare he intrude 
himself here!” 
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Eleanor’s face grew pale, she looked strange- ° “Girl! what does this mean?” Her unre- 
ly at her father, and began to tremble. Ssponsive silence baffled while it maddened 
“The son of Jacob Ward!” exclaimed Mrs. Chim, Still there came no reply. 
Leister, in surprise and contempt. ° “Ifyou dare to see him again I will disown 
“Of my old porter! Faugh! HasitcomeSyou! I will, by !’ An oath leaped 
to this?” Mr. Leister strode about, crossing? madly from the father's lips. 
the room two or three times. ‘‘Has he been 2 “ Bernard, in Heaven’s name be calm!”’ said 
here before?” He stopped in front of his‘ Mrs. Leister, now interposing. 
agitated child, and glared down upon her? ‘Be calm!” he cried back, fiercely. ‘Calm 


RAL 





almost fiercely. in the presence of a thing like this! Do you 
‘No, sir,” she answered. haslowr what it means? Ha! I'll tell you what! 
“You have met him before?” elt means the mixing of our blood with the 
“Yes, sir.” vile current running in that low-born fellow’s 
‘** Where and when?” eveins! Look at‘her! Look at her face! Can’t 
**T met him at Mrs. Clarendon’s.” > you see what it means?” 
“Did the Clarendons invite him to their? At this moment Eleanor started up and left 

house ?”” ¢ the room hastily, not heeding the peremptory 
“IT met him there, sir, and was introduced $ command of her father to remain. 


by Mrs. Clarendon herself.” ; ame 

‘Worse and worse!” ejaculated Mr. Leister.2 A scene, parallel in a degree to this, though 
“There's no protection, no security, in society ‘different in spirit, transpired on the same 
as it stands to-day. Money and dress are ( evening in the family of Jacob Ward. The 
passports to any circle. Mrs. Clarendon in- ¢ young man who had called on Miss Leister 
troduced you to this low-born and low-bred¢ did not feel inclined, on leaving her, to look 
fellow? I’m amazed! What could she have?for recreation anywhere else, but returned 
been thinking about?” ‘ directly home, coming in toward ten o'clock. 

* Most likely,” said Mrs. Leister, ‘she was ¢ “Where have you been, George?” asked one 
ignorant of his origin.” 2 of his sisters. 

“It’s her business to know all about thes “Guess?” he answered, smiling, and yet 
people she invites to her house,” replied Mr. ? showing enough seriousness in manner to pro- 
Leister, still greatly disturbed. S yoke his sister’s curiosity. 

Eleanor, who was shocked and bewildered{ ‘“ Toseethe young lady you were so charmed 
by all this, sat for a little while in a shiver of 2 with at Mrs. Clarendon’s?” she inquired, with 
excitement, which, gradually passing off, leftS an arch look. 
her with a pale face, fixed, drooping eyes, 0 “ Perhaps.” 
tensely shut lips, and a statue-like stillnesss ‘Aha! Caught!” And the girl laughed 
of person. ¢ merrily, as heart-free girls will laugh some- 

“Eleanor!” Mr. Leister stopped a second times. 
time in front of his child and uttered her name§ ‘“ Who is it?” inquired Mrs. Ward, looking 


sternly. ¢ toward her daughter. 
She turned her head slightly, but did notS George raised his finger and glanced at his 
look up. ¢sister with a mock show of warning; but she 
“Do you hear?” There was an angry throb» answered—“ A Miss Leister.” 
in his voice. ¢ “What Miss Leister?” asked Mr. Ward, in 


The startled girl lifted her eyes with a quick, 280 grave a tone, that both George and his sister 

half- frightened glance. peck toward him in some surprise. No re- 
“Now mark what I say! If this fellow ¢ ply coming immediately, he said—‘ Not a 

comes here again, you are not to seehim. Re-S daughter of Bernard Leister?” 

member that! And further, if he attempts to “Yes, sir. His youngest daughter.” 

thrust himself upon you at any time or in any? Mr. Ward shook his head and looked se- 

place, you are to push him aside with the con- ¢ rious. 

tempt he deserves. Do you understand?” é “She’s a lovely girl,” said the sister, in 
Eleanor’s eyes had fallen to the floor, and§ vindication of her brother's taste. 

she was again moveless as a statue. Tothe? ‘That may be,” answered the father, “ but 

last sternly-spoken interrogation she answered } the blood isn't good.” 

nothing—did not give back even the febleat “ Mr. Leister stands among our best families, 

sign. though reduced in means,” said George. 
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“No matter what his position or standing, > S from her face alone, I should conclude that she 
my son, the bl@od is not good,” answered Mr.‘ had a good heart. But there is an unchange- 
Ward, calmly bat firmly. able law of transmission—of cause and effect. 

Up You know something about him?” ° ¢ Under the action of this law, the quality of the 

“T do—all about him We were boys to-¢ father’ 8s mind must be in erited by the child. 
gether in England. From a child up, Rernprd - I do not mean by this that the child of a bad 
Leister was bad. As @ boy, he was selfish,¢ ¢ father cannot become a good man or woman; 
overbearing, aggressive—a terror to the weak $ ‘but I mean by it that an inclination to the 
in all our neighborhood. His father’s reputa-° evils indulged by parents will be inherited by 
tion was stained in some way—I never heard? the child, and that such inclinations, unless 
how; but I know that he was held in lows repressed, weakened and removed, will always 
esteem by every one. At his death, which? have more or less influence on the life and 
took place after Bernard was of age, the son 2 character. It is, therefore, never a safe ex- 
came into the management of his father’ 8 pro-<¢ ’ periment for a young man or a young woman 
perty, and so managed it as to absorb nearly ¢ to marry into a family where the moral record 
everything, leaving his two sisters in such § is not good. And it is not good in the present 
limited circumstances that one of them was? > case.’ 
obliged to take employment for several years So it stood with the fathers on both sides. 
as a governess. With the money obtained by¢ But young hearts draw togeth r with a mag- 
cheating his sisters, Leister came to this coun- netism that usually obeys its own laws. The 
try, where he invested his means and took‘ argument of blood had no force with either the 
social rank as a merchant and man of culti-2 youth or maiden when they stood face to face 
vated mind. I have seen a great deal of him, Sand looked into each other's eyes. And it 
my son, and know him thoroughly, and don’t¢ happened, as it usu illy happens in such cases, 
want to see his vile blood mingled with mine. > that opposition only drove th m nearer to- 
It will corrupt the purest stream. Look at¢ gether and more rapidly developed the latent 
his worthless, spendthrift, and, 1 might say, 9 sentiment of love. The passionate threats and 

vicious sons—I would hide my head in shame‘ denunciations of Mr. Leister, and the calm 
were I the father of such boys. Look, too, at? reasons and remonstrances of Mr. Ward, were 
the circumstances of his failure in business ;‘ alike ineffectual. The lovers pledged them- 
how he managed, in fraud toward his creditors, ¢ selves to eternal fidelity. Mr. Leister proved 
to retain sufficient property on which to live‘ inexorable; but Mr. Ward, when he saw how 
in ease and idleness for the rest of his life.¢ it really was with the young people, yielded 
Your father, George, was once a porter in Mr.? like a sensible man. The marriage took place 
Leister’s store; but, humble as his early posi-¢in a private way—clandestine, in fact, so far 
tion in life, he holds his rank from nature, as?as Eleanor's family was concerned, several 
born of parents whose honor wagstainless—of § members of which, one of the young men in 
parents who loved truth and right—and he? particular, acting afterward in a way to out- 
would think his blood debased if it ever met § rage public feeling and draw upon them the 
the current that flows in this man’s veins.? condemnation of all thinking people. 

Qualities of soul, my son, are transmitted? The alienation, so far as the Leisters were 
from father to child. nl then, into what‘ concerned, was of short duration. Now that 
family you go seeking an alliance. I smaale > tee disgrace was consummated, it was ad- 
plainly, for I see by your countenance that‘ visable to make the best of it; for was not 
Miss Leister has won from you more than ac Jacob Ward a man of large wealth, and his 
passing glow of admiration ; and I am not sur-S sons, now in business with their father, going 
prised, for I have observed her often in com-¢ on with him in the work of rapid accumula- 
pany with her mother. She has a handsome, S tion! ? It was meet that a decaying and thrift- 


sweet face.” ¢ less family should accept with some grace an 
“ And is a sweet girl, father,” said the young? alliance with a vigorous and growin; one. 
man. $ But the Wards did not care to hold any close 
Mr. Ward shook his head and looked very intimacy. The insolence and outrage of all 
grave. $ social decencies that attended the marriage 
“I cannot believe that so pure a face can’ could not be forgotten, and would not be for- 
veil a bad heart,” said George. f given; and so the coldly courteous advances 


“I do not say her heart isbad,my son. Far? of the Leisters were repelled, and they 
be it from me to judge so harshly. If I judged * stood apart, in mutual pride, each with a 
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latent feeling of contempt for the other that: BEETHOVEN'S ECCENTRICITY. 
did not lessen with time. s Beethoven, though not an old man, was so 
a wee a mene: nesses Sdeaf as, in a manner, to Be lost to society. He 
“ Z worst of the bargain ? ee : 

ich got the ph i yok eH go no one speak. His temper was soured 
cannot answer your q ons. a8 oby his misfortune, and he became as fractious 
pain, humiliation, grief, on the part of both > and unmanageable in ¢ompany as a wayward 
the young man and his bride in passing’ child. So averse was he to exhibiting himself, 
through a — int OS, _ termed it, that pee difficult - him 
riage. Out of roug «to the piano-forte. oever wanted him to 
transference irom the old to a new family $ perform, must cheat him into it. At a friend’s 
> Ai no ESSE, rc eo = obtain the — of hearing 
all-pervading Jos: Tr him, the artifice was practised of every one 
of life where truth, honor, virtue, self-denial ¢ jeaving the room except the host, who con- 
for others, and the highest moral aims, were? trived to detain his scientific guest by com- 
the inspiring mene In oaner — mencing a conversation with him through the 

latent s of good put forth tender leaves ; ? i i aper. 1 
ia ie buddin pa blossomin tert age “ ies ov eve tg fig et 
high thi and fruits of good living nah cme raed a ea es ope 
aBNSr, O12, othe. man, as if by chance, struck the keys of the 
in time. Of a truth, she lost nothing in the > piano, beside which they were sitting, gradu- 
union, nor was her husband ever conscious of a)ly began to run over one of the great mas- 
his mistake, if such 9 sage ee made. 2ter’s own compositions, purposely made nu- 
And yet the reader will think with us,{merous errors, and at length blundered so 

° . . . ’ o 

taking the blood, it might have been different. 2 egregiously, that the composer condescended 
2to stretch out his hand and put him right. 
That was enough; his fingers were on the 
STRENGTH OF THE BEETLE. @instrument. He immediately left him, on 
bcbg aM Prof Reedy some pretext, and joined the company in the 
This insect, hig’? rolessor Goss, “has Just >next room, who were patiently waiting the 
astonished me by its vast strength of body.¢ issue of the stratagem. The musician, left by 
Every one who has taken the common beetle himself, sat down to the piano, struck a few 
in his hand knows that his limbs, if not re- shurried and interrupted chords, then became 
markable for lity are sa powerful ; but ¢ more regular, gradually forgot everything but 
I was not prepared for 80 Samsonian a feat 48 othat in which his very soul became absorbed, 
that I have just witnessed, When the insect¢ and ran on for half an hour, in a varied, em- 
se het ome bing nm tr imme pai ad ed nil ht ry or 
=" ems responded with the swelling muscles of his 
, Ng sana ard : eae face, the ae veins and the wild rolling of 
6 tie ’ his eye. e amateurs were so enraptured 
fin arm er i Alon ata ey cul xl ap rnning ilo te 
: *2room to express their delight. But he in- 
rier rAtng 4 a a began to Setantly detected the trick that had been played 
move slowly and glide along the smooth ta a him, and, in a rage, rejected their ap- 





propelled by the muscular power of the im- plause. 
prisoned insect, and continued for some time 

to perambulate the surface, to the Wenn, 

ment of all who witnessed it. The weight of2 Love is a beautiful thing in youth, for it 
the bottle and its contents could not haga cchans its origin in pure emotion, but it is 
been less than three pounds and a half, while 2always full of fear for its continuance; in 
that of the beetle was about half an ounce, mane life it is glorious, for it causes us to 
that it really moved a weight one hundred ¢ have faith in God and man; but in old age it 
and twelve times its own. A better notion 5is hallowed, for it makes us remember its 
than figures can convey, will be obtained of ¢ origin ; tried by affliction, it must have origi- 
this fact by supposing a lad of fifteen to bepnated in purity, for it has withstood all out- 
imprisoned under the great bell of St. Paul's, ¢ side attractions, and hallowed by time, in com- 
which weighs twelve thousand pounds, and to2pany with its first and last companion, it 
move it to and fro upon a smooth pavement $ approaches its heavenly source: ‘God ‘is 
by pushing within.” 2 love.” 
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PLANT COMMUNITIES. 
THE WOODS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 
Lecturer on Botany in the Charing Cross Hospital, London. 





Among the different plant communitiesS It follows that a wooded soil is favorable to 
which collectively considered are called thecthe production of springs ; also, that the: con- 
vegetable kingdom, the woods undoubtedly / tinued existence of moisture in woods and the 
take the first rank. Trees are, indeed, on evaporation from them wi!l produce 
supreme rulers of the plant world. When¢a cooler atmosphere, and therefore a lower de- 
grouped together into forests, they exercise an 5 gree of temperature, in a country where they 
important influence on the climate of countries,Sabound. It is not difficult to make this intel- 
and not only is the life of the lowly plants2ligible to the reader. The ocean, winds, and 
which they overshadow connected with theirS woods may be regarded as the several parts of 
existence by the most intimate ties, but even?a grand distillafry apparatus. The sea is the 
the prosperity and well-being of man himself. > boiler from which vapor is raised by the solar 

The woods show us, in the clearest manner, § heat, the winds are the guiding tubes which 
that reciprocity of action which exists amongst> carry the vapor with them to the forests 
plants. If the trees did not grow together$ where a lower temperature prevails. This 
into communities, their life as individuals2 produces a condensation of the vapor, and 
would be in the highest degree endangered.Sshowers of rain are thus distilled from the 
United together, trees mutually shelter each2cloud masses on the woods beneath them. 
other on all sides against storms and the dry->The thirsty landscape drinks in the grateful 
ing effects of the sun’s rays. This reciprocity 5 moisture, which thus replenishes its numerous 
of action is in the highest degree interesting. 2springs. The little streamlets which issue 
Thus herbaceous plants and grasses envelop‘ from the springs continue to flow, and by the 
the earth with a protective covering. They2confluence of their waters form brooks and 
allow the sunbeams access to the young seed->and rivers, the natural drainage of a country 
lings of trees, and also afford them a sufficient ¢ and its means of intercourse and commerce. 
amount of shade, so that the sun’s rays are} The Turks, although only a semi-civilized 
prevented from drying the soil, and thus in- $ people, seem to be aware of the cooling influ- 
juring their young life. It is thus that the 2 ence which forests exercise on the spot where 
greatest trees of the forest grow up at firstSthey are located. There is now, in the neigh: 


under the shadow of the smallest members of? borhood of ( onstantinople, a fine wood of 


the vegetable kingdom, only to return as they $ beech and oak which is protected by law, be- 
approximate to the period of their maturity ¢ cause it feeds as spring the water of which sup- 
and strength, the favors which they received * plies the whole city, and which is conducted 
in the hours of weakness and infancy. Under S$ $to Constantinople by an aqueduct. 

their summits the shadowed earth retains its § Hence, when a country is deprived of its 
moisture, and the herbaceous plants and: forests, its springs and rivulets are exhausted, 
grasses—the poorer plant-children of nature—° and its climate is rendered warmer and dryer. 
are thus fed, whose tender rootlets have not‘ In the temperate zone, and in countries where 
the ability, like the roots of trees, to draw‘ there is an incessant supply of water from 
their moisture deeply out of the earth. So->the neighboring seas, it is best to cut down 
also when showers of rain fall on forests, theSthe woods because they render the climate 
leaves of the trees catch the drops, break the too moist and cold, and prevent the suc- 
force of their descent, and the plants thus >cessful cultivation of the soil. The present 
sheltered drink in the moisture of the storm ‘state of the agriculture of Finland, in Northern 
whilst they escape its violence. The mosses¢ Russia, establishes this fact; for the removal 
on the ground beneath the woods also retain 2 of its woods has dried up its swamps and for- 
the fallen moisture long after the shower hasS warded cultivation, whilst it has rendered 
passed away, whilst the shadow of the treessthe climate milder and more habitable. But 
prevents its evaporation. ” is otherwise with countries none far in- 
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land, where the climate is Continental; there$populous country so.poor, diseased, and de- 
the woods must be allowed to stand, and man?serted? The woods have been removed from 


must be especially careful in cutting them § its mountains! Look at the map, and you | 


down not to transgress the limits which na-? will see that these run through the centre and 
ture has prescribed. These limits are the north-western portions of the Italian penin- 
mountains. @sula. The Appenines are at present almost 
Woods must not be removed from the-sides ?entirely denuded of the noble forests which 
of mountains. A wood by the roots of its4once flanked and protected their sides, and all 
trees as well as by its thick moss or grass? travellers agree that there is now no country 
covering, binds together the soil on the de-$so miserable as that which is included in what 
clivities of mountains, and thus strengthens it is called the States of’the Church, and which 
in the most natural and simple manner. If lies along the Appennine chain, between 
we take the wood away, the springs are dried ¢ Genoa and Naples. 
up and the moss or grass covering disappears.2 Leaving Italy for Germany, the traveller 
The power of the rain no longer broken by will find that that country also has not been 
millions of leaves, and by the grassy mantle, 2exempt from evil consequences, wherever its 
comes down with unrestrained violence, andS mountain forests have been removed. A jour- 
the loose soil torn from the mountain side is ney amongst the forests of Thuringia and the 
carried down into the subjacem valleys. Here 5 Hartz Mountains furnishes abundant vouchers 
it settles as sand and mud, fills up the brooks¢of this fact. Yet the woods have been cut 
and rivers, rendering their waters turbid and 2down far more extensively in England than 
causing them to overflow their banks andin-Sin Germany, and yet its meadows are the 
undate the plains. When the storm subsides? most luxurious and fertile in Europe. But 
and the overflowing waters return to their this is owing to the moist climate which #% 
accustomed channels, the sand and mud is left possesses, the result of its being every where 
on the grass covering, and every farmer knows Ssurrounded by the sea. 
that crops of hay raised on meadows fre-¢ In mountainous districts where the tops of 
quently inundated is worthless as food for 2the mountains are so elevated that the snow- 
cattle. At length in the course of years theseS fields on their summits remain unmelted all 
swampy pastures become overspread with2the year round, the woods which grow on 
sand, the former riches and prosperity of the 9 their sides are especially valuable, forming in 
inhabitants slowly disappear, and the once¢their united strength a sort of natural fascine 
happy valley becomes uninhabitable. But 2or fortification which stays the further pro- 
this is not all. An entirely new plant-cover-§ gress of the glaciers and protects the inhabi- 
ing is gradually produced, and in warm cli-2tants of the valleys against the avalanche, or 
mates poisonous gases are developed from the mountain snowball, which, as it rolls down 
swamps, as in the Pontine marshes in Italy.¢the mountain side, gradually accumulates in 
It is thus that mischief done to the wooded $ magnitude and velocity until it encounters a 
sides of mountains is a bequest of destruction ¢ forest of hardy pines, which bravely await its 
to coming generations. Sonset; and though the foremost trees—with 
No country in the world was formerly more ¢stems the growth of centuries—may crash and 
healthy or more richly cultivated than Italy, 9 fall beneath its ponderous weight, yet they 
once the “garden of Europe,” now only an$check its onward progress; and the united 
extensive morass. There malaria prevails, 9 dazengih of its forest assailants finally shatters 
disease whose existence is to be attributed Sit to pieces. 
solely to the unhealthy decomposition of ani-? Woods are also useful along the sea-shore, 
mal and vegetable matter in the stagnant where the coast is low and sandy, as their 
marshes so abundant in the country. TheSroots bind together the loose sand, and pre- 
poisonous effluvium spreads. Ague, liver, 2 vent its being drifted inland by the sea breezes. 
and hypochondriacal affections are in its train.$One or two examples will show this in a strik- 
Pale and yellow complexions with weak eyes, 2ing light. 
a swollen abdomen, and a wearisome gait, the$ The sea sand having overflowed the country 
accompaniment of these diseases, are every-¢situated in the neighborhood of Gascoyne, on 
where to be seen among the poor inhabitantsSthe western coast of France, and threatened 
of the plains and valleys, the greater portion $to make it valueless and uninhabitable; Vre- 
of whom are carried off prematurely. What2montier, a resident of the province, succeeded 
has made this once prosperous, healthy, andSin opposing an effectual barrier to its further 
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progress by planting a wood. He first of allSdown beside the mere value of the trees as 
planted the sand-loving bloom, (Sarothamnus¢ timber. If trees are removed from a mountain 
scoparius) and produced under its shade young Sside, from low, sandy and exposed shores, or 
pine trees, and so brought the overflow of the 2 from an inland district only scantily supplied 
sea sand to a standstill. ¢ with water, there is no end to the mischievous 
Again, by reference to the map of Prussia, consequences which may ensue. By such 
the reader will see that there is situated in2ignorant work as this, the equilibrium in the 
Eastern Prussia, between latitude 54° 15’ andS household of Nature is fearfully disturbed, and 
54° 45’ north, and longitude 19° 15’ and2her wise and beneficent arrangements for our 
20° 25’ east, an extensive lagoon, called theSown good are completely frustrated. 
Frische-Haffor Fresh Gulf, which is separated 2 Manifold are the elements which form the 
from the Baltic by the Frische-Nehrung, or? woods. We will glance at this point, as these 
Fresh Beach, a tongue of land thirty-eight<¢elements help to determine the features of a 
miles in length by one in breadth, the north-¢ forest landscape. These features depend on 
eastern extremity of which communicates with‘ the difference in the foliage of the trees. The 
the Baltic by a channel half a mile across. ¢ woods may be subdivided into leaf woods, 
The low shores along this coast are washed by$needle-leaved woods and casuarina and palm 
the waters of the Gulf of Dantzig, and in thee woods. The first includes not only trees with 
middle ages, its Dunes, or hills of blown sand, S horizontal, but with vertical leaves. The last 
which stretch almost from Dantzig to Pillau,¢ are peculiar to the Australian continent, the 
were covered with a thick pine forest and an? forests of which, owing to this peculiarity, 
undergrowth of heath. Seven when in full leaf, cast no shade on the 
King Frederick William of Prussia wanted earth beneath them. Among these Australian 
money. One of his noblemen, wishing toStrees we find some with false leaves. In this 
secure his favor, promised to procure it for 2 case either the leaf stalk or a branch has ex- 
him without loan or tax, if he would permitS panded into a leaf surface, the true leaf is 
these woods to be removed. The king not¢wholly absent or reduced to a rudimentary 
only allowed the forests in Prussia to beSstate. These leaf-like expanded leaf stalks or 
cleared, which at that time were certainly of¢branches are called, botanically, Phyllodia, 
little value, but he also permitted the whole? from the Greek word phyllon, a leaf. These 
of the woods on the Frische-Nehrung to bes phyllodia form especially the foliage of many 
felled, so far as they were Prussian. The2of the acacias,myrtles and mimosas of Austra- 
financial operation was perfectly prosperous.Slia. Such foliage is not by any means so 
The king had money. But in the elementary ¢ ornamental or attractive as the foliage of trees 
operations which resulted, the state received> which have true leaves which grow horizon- 
such an injury that its effects are felt even¢tally and not vertically. The needle-leaved 
now. The sea winds can now sweep unim-? woods may be subdivided into pine woods and 
peded over the denuded hills; the Frische-SCypress woods. The first form has narrow 
Haff is already half filled with sand, its depth 2 linear leaves, with a blade or expanded sur- 
being now in no place more than twelve feet,Sface, which are either scattered over the 
and sedges grow for some distance in its shal-¢ branches as in the fir, or come out in fasciculi 
lowing waters, threatening to convert it into>or bundles, as in the larch and cedar; the 
@ monstrous swamp ; the anchorage extending< cypress form has the needle leaves reduced to 
between Elling, the sea and Konigsberg is?the condition of scales, which are closely im- 
endangered, and the fishing in the Haff in-¢bricated or lie on each other like the tiles on 
jured. In vain have all possible efforts been the roof a house. The needle-leaved forest is 
made through sand heaps and pastures ofSgenerally found on mountains where high 
coarse grass, to cover again these hills with¢ winds prevail, as this form of foliage presents 
matted roots; the wind mocks at every exer-Sa less amount of resisting surface to the winds, 
tion. The operation of the Prussian noble-¢and renders the tree less liable to be blown 
man brought the king two hundred thousand ¢ down. In the more sheltered lowlands the 
thalers, or two hundred and twenty-five thou-‘ leaf-woods prevail. These needle-leaved woods 
sand dollars. Now the people would give¢show a much greater uniformity and want of 
millions if they had the woods back again. variety in their landscape aspect than the leaf- 
It is plain from these considerations that¢ woods, But far duller and more uniform are 
there are other things which ought to enter the casuarina woods, which resemble in their 
into our calculations before a wood is cut¢c appearance weeping willows, the branches of 
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which have been deprived of leaves. This form ¢ sists of long, drooping leaves, sometimes broad, 
of tree prevails in the South Sea Islands, the 5 expanded, and fan-form; at other times narrow, 
Indian Archipelago, and Australia. Accord-$and rush-like. The Pandani or screw pines of 
ing to the German naturalist, Ferdinand Mil- ; the tropics, and the grass trees of New Holland 
ler, the Casuarina woods occupy the place ofS belong to this class of trees, although the palms 
pines in Australia. alone unite together so as to form forests. 
Lastly we have the palm-woods, which con- al these peculiar forms of trees are not unfre- 
sist of trees mainly distinguished by their tall, quently intermingled more or less together, 
cylindrical, tapering, pillar-like stems, and the and when this is the case, it adds greatly to the 
noble crown of foliage at their summit, con-§ variety and beauty of a wooded landscape. 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S LIFE OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


A biography of Prince Albert has for some Slege friend, “thus ordained by Providence, for 
time been announced, prepared under the A i the second day after our arrival, the most 
pervision of Queen Victoria. The first volume > friendly demonstrations were directed toward 
has at length appeared under the title of “ TheSme, and two days later I was secretly called 
Early Years of His Royal Highness the Princeeto a private audience, in which the Queen 
Albert,” bringing the personal history of the? offered me her hand and heart.” 

Prince down to the close of the first year of It will be borne in mind that, owing to her 
his married life. > superior position, etiquette required that the 

The education of the Prince, both at home 3 proposal should come from the Queen. Fur- 
and in the Court of the Duke of Coburg, and in¢ ther particulars of this interview are given in 
the University, was such as in every way to>a letter written a few days later by the 
fit him for his future position; and when ats Prince to his grandmother. 
the age of seventeen he visited London with? ‘The Queen sent for me alone to her room 
his father and brother, a strong mutual affec-S a few days ago, and declared to me in a genuine 
tion seems to have sprung up between him and2 outburst of love and affection that I had 
the youthful Princess, his cousin. Her im-S gained her whole heart, and would make her in- 
pressions of him at that time are thus de-< tensely happy if I would make her the sacrifice 
scribed : Sof sharing her life with her, for she said she 

“The Prince was much shorter than hisSlooked on it as a sacrifice; the only thing 
brother, already very handsome, but very stout, ? which troubled her was that she did not think 
which he entirely grew out of afterward. HewasSshe was worthy of me. The joyous openness 
most amiable, natural, unaffected, and merry—¢ of manner in which she told me this, quite en- 
full of interest in everything, playing on the?chanted me, and I was quite carried away by 
piano with the Princess, his cousin—drawing it. She is really most good and amiable, and 
—in short, constantly occupied. He always: I am quite sure Heaven has not given me into 
paid the greatest attention to all he saw, and¢ evil hands, and that we shall be happy together. 
the Queen remembers well how intently roy Since that moment Victoria does whatever she 
listened to the sermon preached in St Paul’s. S fancies I should wish or like, and we talk to- 
It is indeed rare to see a prince, not yet sevets-¢ gether a great deal about our future life, which 
teen years of age, bestowing such earnest at-7she promises me to make as happy as pos- 
tention on a sermon.’ ¢ sible.” 

A year later, Victoria having become Queen ? The Queen writes to her uncle, the King of 
desired, somewhat capriciously, that marriage ¢ ¢the Belgians: 
should be postponed for four years,and that? “My Dearest Uncte: This letter will, I 
during that time the engagement should beSam sure, give you pleasure, for you have al- 
considered as broken off. Prince Albert,? ways shown and taken so warm an interest in 
grieved at what he justly considered her un-Sall that concerns me. My mind is quite made 
reasonable conduct, went to London, in order¢ up, and I told Albert this morning of it. The 
to withdraw himself entirely from the affair. 3 warm affection he showed me on learning this, 
‘It was not, however,” as he writes to a col-S gave me great pleasure. He seems perfection 
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and I think that I have the prospect of very 
great happiness before me. I love him more 
than I can say, and shall do everything in 
my power to render this sacrifice (for such 
in my opinion it is) as small as I can. He 
seems to have great tact—a very necessary 
thing in his position. These last tew days 
have passed like a dream to me, and I am 
so much bewildered by it all, that I hardly 
know how to write; but I do feel very happy. 
“I wish to keep the dear young gentleman 
here till the end of next month. Ernest's sin- 
cere pleasure gives me great delight. [Ernest 
was Prince Albert's brother.] He does so adore 
dearest Albert. 
“Ever, dearest Uncle, your devoted Niece, 
a: 


What more beautiful picture of pure, con- 
fiding love can be found than is seen in these 
artless letters? We have here asure prognostic 
of a life of happiness; and very just was the 
opinion of the King of Belgium, who replied: 

“In your position, which may and will per- 
haps become in future even more difficult in a) 
political point of view, you could not ExIsT 
without having a happy and agreeable ‘ inté- 
rieur. And I am much deceived (which I 
think I am not) or you will find in Albert just 
the very qualities and disposition which are 
indispensable for your happiness, and which ¢ 


will suit your own character, temper, and?,.4 gave 


mode of life. 

“You say most amiably that you consider 
it a sacrifice on the part of Albert. This is 
true in many points, because his position will 
be a difficult one; but much, I may say all 
will depend on your affection for him. If you 
love him, and are kind to him, he will easily 
bear the bothers of his position, and there is a 
steadiness, and at the same time a cheerfulness 
in his character, which will facilitate this.” 

Of her capricious conduct toward Albert, 
which might have cost her years of happiness, ; 
Victoria subsequently wrote: 

‘“‘ Nor can the Queen now think, without in- 
dignation against herself, of her wish to keep 
the Prince waiting for probably three or four 
years, at the risk of ruining all his prospects 
for life until she might feel inclined to marry! 
The only excuse the Queen can make for her- 
self is in the fact that the sudden change from 
the secluded life at Kensington to the indepen- 
dence of her position as Queen Regnant, at the 
age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out 2 
of her mind, which she now most bitterly re- 
pents. 
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“A worse school for a young girl, or one 
more detrimental to all natural feelings and 
affections, cannot well be imagined than the 
position of a Queen at eighteen, without expe- 
rience and without a husband to guide and 
support her. This the Queen can state from 
painful experience, and she thanks God that 
none of her dear daughters are exposed to such 
danger.” 





ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

A gentleman of Staffordshire, England, used 
to go twice a year to London on horseback, 
accompanied by his dog, a terrier; but, for 
fear of losing it in the metropolis, he always 
left it in the care of his landlady at St. Albans. 
Once, however, the large house-dog of the inn 
and the terrier having a quarrel, the terrier 
was so much overmatched that it was with 
difficulty he could crawl. He went silently 


S away out of the yard, and for a week no one 


knew what had become of him. He then re- 
turned, and brought with him a dog, both 
larger and stronger than the one by which he 
had been beaten, and they both fell upon the 
inn dog and beat him most unmercifully, leay- 
ing him half dead. The terrier and his friend 
then disappeared; and when the gentleman, 
on his return from London, called at the inn 
for his dog, he heard an account of the fight 
him up for lost. On reaching home, 
however, he found the terrier safe, and learned 


§ that he had come from St. Albans, and coaxed 


away the great house-dog, and then proceeded 
with him to avenge the injuries he had received; 
after which he came home in quiet with his 
companion. 








“IF WE KNEW.” 


If we knew the woe and heartache 
Waiting for us down the road, 

If our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load ; 

Would we waste to-day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be? 

Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 


If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window-pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again ; 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon. our brow? 
Would the prints of rosy fingers 
Vex us then as they do now? 








THE GOLD WORSHIPPER. 


BY KATE MERIDEN, 


It is true that once borne on night-breeze, One would suppose to hear him talk, that he 
There lingered the poor widow’s wail, ee) . ” 
And they paused for a moment to listen, 7 t own * cent in the world. 
But what had they to do with the tale? g : Never mind, my dear,” returned the affec- 
For their lives are all made up of sunshine, tionate mother; “I am quite used to your 
And they know neither hunger nor cold, father’s way of talking; his lectures on extra- 
For earth’s treasures have they in abundance, : 
vagance do not trouble me; for what would be 


They were bought with that magic word—gold! P : : : 
the use of his devoting all his energies to 


It was a bright, beautiful morning in the money-making, if we didn’t enjoy it. There 
balmy month of June, when the forest birds Sis one thing, however, that makes me feel un- 
in full chorus were warbling a song of thanks-$ pleasant; your brother Albert is certainly 
giving on the blossom-scented air, and all Na-¢ getting in a bad way; he is continually trou- 
ture seemed to speak of the infinite prsee oe me for money. It would look so much 
ef that Great Architect who had formed a world¢ more respectable, if he would attend to busi- 
so lovely, that Brimmer Hartly, a merchant ness. I am sure J am not to blame, for I have 
of reputed wealth, drove from his elegant $quite enough to attend to. Your prospects, 
country residence. ° the claims of society, not to speak of the con- 
It would have been evident to the most$stant anxiety of keeping up two establish- 
casual observer, that the merchant did not? ments in a manner not to be surpassed by our 
belong to that happy class of individuals$neighbors, when your father finds so much 
who could read sermons in stones, and books fault with our style of living.” 
in running brooks, and God everywhere! for) Alas! dear reader, could it be true that 
if he ever paused to notice his surroundings, ¢ while the father bowed down to the God of 
it was only to estimate the value of land, and 2the world, and worshipped a golden image, 
the amount of dollars and cents it would bring. ¢ forgetful of the best interests of an only son in 
“Now, Dick,” he said, addressing a worthy 2his struggle for perishable treasures which 
specimen of the Emerald Isle, who figured aml never satisfy, a mother could allow 
the character of “Mr. Hartly’s man,” “‘seethe claims of society to usurp that son's place 
how quickly you can drive me into town; I>in her heart. Alas! alas! 
should have been at the office an hourago, but? ‘‘ There is one thing, ma,” continued Ella in 
this comes of living in the country. How I>answer to her mother’s last remark, “from 
ever came to consent to such an arrangement,‘ which I derive comfort. Pa will never trouble 
I can’t divine,” he continued soliloquizing, 2 us with his poor relations, for it is not likely 
“unless it was that charming idea of economy ;§ with his ideas of economy, he would wish to 
and a beautiful economy it has been, for what increase his expenses; and I confess I should 
with inviting a coterte of city friends, andSnot care to have Blanche Hartly in the house; 
giving pleasant little entertainments to drivecfor Lilly has already surfeited me with doses 
away ennui, and a thousand other extrava- >of ‘Cousin Blanche.’ I do wish the child could 
gances, I shall one day awake to find myself<¢be taught to hold her tongue.” 
aruined man.” Indulging in such consoling2 ‘Do not distress yourself, Ella. Lilly must 
reflections, Brimmer Hartly was driven to his be kept in the nursery, for her prattle may do 
counting-house, where we leave him a short mischief; but to speak plainly, my dear, I do 
time, and return to his country residence, toSnot consider the presence of Blanche Hartly 
make the acquaintance of his family. at all desirable. Already, though living in 
Mrs. Hartly is seated with her daughter /the strictest seclusion with her mother, reports 
Ella, in her own private boudoir. The youngSof her superior talent and rare beauty have 
lady has been engaged with a French novel reached my ears. I will not disguise the fact 
the last half hour, but evidently disappointed $ that though she possesses neither fortune nor 
that her favorite hero did not reach the sum-¢ influential friends, she might prove a danger- 
mit of his expectations, she throws it aside,Sous rival. But come, child, let us dismise this 
with a weary yawn, and turns to her moter. disagreeable subject. It is time to dress for 
“It’s too bad, ma; Ihave no patience with pa, »dinner;” and Mrs. Hartly directed her daugh- 
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ter’s attention to the French clock, whose tiny 2 ‘dead brother may moye his heart ; for you look 
finger pointed the hour of one. Slike your father, you are so lke him,” the 

And now, while mother and daughter are< widow said as her daughter rose up to prepare 
preparing an elaborate toilet, we would ask 2 for her walk. 
the reader to accompany us back to the city, / With a heavy heart, Blanche Hartly wended 
where, amid the bustle and din of business, in¢ her way through the crowded thoroughfare, 
this “Great Babel” of the modern world, the‘ for there can come a time when even the young 
rich and poor jostle each other, and the sighs,and they that were hopeful may find life a 
of the afflicted and the tears of the desolate > weary waste, and in the agony of their crushed 
are mingled with the voice of mirth and the¢ and broken spirit cry out, ‘‘ My God! my God! 
song of melody. ¢why hast thou forsaken me?” And oh, in 

In a close, narrow, out of the way street, ‘ such an hour, when the cup of affliction is 
where scarce a ray of God’s beautiful sunshine? filled to overflowing, and they drink a deep 
could find room to penetrate, in a small apart-S draught from the waters of Marah, oh, then 
ment of a humble dwelling, there were seated ¢ (may the God of all comfort preserve them from 
a delicate-looking Woman and a young girl, > themselves—may He keep their young hearts 
whose interesting countenance could not haves from growing callous, and help them still to 
failed to attract the notice of a casual observer. 2 have faith in Him and charity for their fellow- 

There was an evident refinement in the ‘creatures. 
manner of the lady and her daughter (for this ¢ To return to Blanche, whom we left pur- 
beautiful relationship existed between them), 5 suing her walk to her uncle's counting-house. 
a something in the arrangement of their{ With a timid step and beating heart, she 
humble surroundings, that indicated much?entered the building where a profusion of 
cultivation and fine feeling. Srich and costly fabrics were temptingly ar- 

“Blanche,” said the lady, in a low, sweet~rayed in striking contrast with her own 
tone, addressing her daughter, ‘lay aside S humble though neat attire. 
your work. You have already injured your¢ ‘“ Beautiful silk, ma’am,” said an obsequious 
eyes.” 2 salesman, approaching the counter near which 

“Only this one page, mamma—lI have just (she was standing. “ Only five dollars a yard; 
one page of music to copy before I go out.” 2 fine brocade; the very richest colors.” 

“Dear child, you will work yourself to$ ‘I do not wish to purchase it,” she replied, 
death, while I can do but little to assist you,” 2 faintly. 
she continued with a sigh, which was followedS “Perhaps not, ma’am. Here is something 
by a hollow, hacking cough. ‘I feel, my¢more to your mind—worth about three anda 
love, as though I were a burden on your half. Just suited to your complexion.” 
young life.” § It was some time before Blanche could make 

“Oh, mamma! mamma! why will you talk<the attentive salesman understand that she 
80? What could I do without you? You are‘really did notavish to purchase anything, that 
all the world to me!” and her beautiful eyes¢‘‘she came to see Mr. Hartly.” 
filled with tears. > ‘He is in his private office, and does not 

‘“May Heaven bless you, my child, and ¢ wish to be disturbed,” he said, with an im- 
soften your uncle’s heart, for it does grieve’ pudent stare, as soon as he had settled in his 
me to see you wearing your life away for the § own mind that the young girl's means were 
sake of obtaining a few comforts for me.’ ¢ decidedly limited. 

“ Let us hope for the best, dearest mamma, v3 “And can I not see him for a few mo- 
the young lady returned, assuming a cheerful brat she asked, in an almost imploring 
tone. ‘Uncle Brimmer may not, after all, be 2 tone. 
made of stone.” 8 “No, I think not,” was the rude reply ; and 

“ Alas, my poor child, you do not know the 8 the man turned away, whistling a tune, 
man with whom you have to deal. God for-§ ‘Can I do anything for you, young lady?” 
give him! but he buried your father, his apie an elderly gentleman, laying down the 
brother, without a tear, and left me these long,$ pen with which hie had been writing, as he 
Weary years to battle through life alone. For? noticed the young girl's evident distress. 
your own sake, my love, I will allow you to$ ‘I should like, sir, to see Mr. Hartly,” 
visit him, for I cannot bear the thought that ¢ Blanche said, tremulously. 
when I am gone you should have no one to? ‘I willsee what I can do,” the gentleman 
call a friend; and perhaps the memory of his’ returned, politely offering her a seat. 
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In a few moments he returned, saying, 2added to her apparent distress, had aroused 
“the young lady might walk in the back$ his sympathy. 
office.” ‘ “I have seen that young lady before,” he 
Well, young woman,” said Brimmer Hartly ¢ said musingly, as he walked home. ‘Let me 
as Blanche entered the apartment, ‘‘ what’s2see, hadn’t Brimmer Hartly a brother who 
your business? Be as brief as possible, for my 9 died some time ago? Yes, I am sureI can’t 
time is as precious as gold.” ¢be mistaken, that young girl is his own bro- 
**T came, Uncle Brimmer (here the merchant ther’s daughter. The hard-hearted wretch! 
frowned visibly) to see if you would not assist) Don’t I wish my circumstances would admit 
us; mamma is quite ill, and coughs badly. I‘ of my calling him that to his face!” and the 
think sewing does not agree with her. If I2dear old gentleman in the excitement of his 
could only obtain an instrument, I could teach 2 indignation, shook his fist in the air. 
music.” $ ‘Poor child!” he continued, ‘“‘she might as 
‘And can you not teach music without an‘ well try to move a rock, for that man’s soul 
instrument?” the merchant asked sharply.2is encased in gold! the almighty dollar is the 
‘Go to people’s houses to give lessons.” coal he worships. But I mist tell Mary about 
“No, uncle, I can not,” Blanche replied ¢ that child—I must tell Mary.” 
with a quivering lip. “I have tried several? And thus it happened as the bookkeeper 
times. The ladies say it is awkward and dis- > andhis gentle wife sat taking their tea, Blanche 
agreeable to employ a former visitor, and¢ Hartly became the subject of their conversa- 
they do not wish to have the broken-down? tion. 
gentry come to their houses, though they might$ ‘Poor young creature!” said Mrs. Western, 
take lessons if I had an instrument.” 3 wiping the tears from her eyes. ‘“‘ What if it 
“T don’t see then as I can help you; for I2were our Lizzie? I do wish, Charles, we could 
can’t afford to have both youand your mother $do something. Suppose we tell our minister?” 
in the house; as for yourself, you might teach; ‘That isit, Mary; you women always think 
Lilly, and make yourself useful in different >of the right thing,” the old gentleman said 
ways. But I suppose you wouldn’t leave$ with a bright look. 


your mother; so there’s no use talking.” ¢ Itdid not take the kind-hearted lady long 
“No, sir, I shall never leave mamma,” >to find an opportunity to call on the minister. 
Blanche said decidedly. ‘ The following day found her at the parsonage. 


“Well, then, I can’t help you. It was onee ‘How strange, Mrs. Western,” said the 
of your father’s mistakes, his marrying a deli-$ clergyman, after he had heard her story, “‘ that 
cate woman with a pretty face; and he did‘ you should have come to me just at this time; 
not improve it by giving you a fine musical? for I have been looking for a young person to 
education. Better have taught you to mainte charge of a private school, in which I am 
shirts.” >much interested. Do you think the young 

“Say what you will about me, uncle, but¢ lady would have any objection to the country?” 
don’t speak disrespectfully of my parents,” “I think not; for you know, sir, poor peo- 
Blanche said with flushed cheeks and tearful ple can’t afford to be particular.” 
eyes, as she rose to depart. 5 And so it was decided that the minister 

“Isn't that Hartly’s niece, Western?” asked > should call on the young lady, and if he found 
a clerk, addressing the bookkeeper, as Blanche‘ her competent, offer her the school. 
passed out of the store; ‘‘shehas an uncom-2 And now with this pleasant prospect for 
mon pretty face.” 2 Blanche, let us leave her awhile, and look 

“And an empty pocket, I'll venture to sug-¢ after other important personages. 
gest,” chimed in the gallantsalesman; ‘tomy The summer season was over. Would-be 
mind, a pretty face is not to be compared with aS fashionables whom a want of means had im- 
well filled purse ;” and he laughed coarsely at¢ mured in the upper part of their brown stone 
what he considered his remarkably brilliant$ fronts, now took courage to venture forth, 
remark. Cand be at home to their visitors, and were 

Mr. Western, however, did not seem dis-> daily seen on the public promenade. Biddys 
posed to join in his mirth. The truth was‘ employed in the service of more fortunate in- 
some forty years contact with a cold, selfish? dividuals, began to sweep and dust vigorously. 
world, had not been enough to harden the‘ “ Fur sure, wouldn't thay be after clanin’ w’en 
good man’s great, generous heart; and the? the misthress war expected ivery blessed day.” 
young girl’s gentle and ladylike deportment S And Mollie gave warning to Pat that she’d be 
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after lettin’ him in at the back way for his bit’ me, and why you wish to keep up an estab- 
of a chat, as the fam’ly ‘ud nade the parlor‘ lishment in the country, I can’t divine.” 
thimsels’.” 2 “Surely, Brimmer,” returned the lady, 
Among the first arrivals were the Hartlys,‘ “you are not ignorant of your own daughter’s 
and it may not be uninteresting to look in< prospects. You must see the necessity of keep- 
upon Mrs. Hartly and her danghter, as they ing up appearances.” 
sit conversing over a late breakfast. ¢ “ Prospects—fiddlesticks! I’ve seen enough 
‘My dear,” began the lady, “have you? of prospects to know they all amount to moon- 
noticed Ugene Carlton's card? Really, I feel S shine.” “ 
flattered to have him numbered among our$ “How provoking you are, my dear,” Mrs. 
visitors.” 2 Hartly continued, in a persuasive tone—“ my 
“JT did not notice it, ma; for to tell the truth,‘ plan is this: You see Mr. Carlton is one of 
I have been so provoked. That blue silk of; our most frequent visitors, and I really think 
mine is completely ruined. I know I shall‘ Ella is getting quite fond of his society. Now 
look like a dowdy in it.” a intend to invite him to spend some time with 
“ Never mind the dress, Ella; I willsee what 2 us in the country, and it shall not be my fault 
Modeste can do with it. I want to speak toSif they are not much together; and I really 
you about Mr. Carlton. I presume you are? think, Brimmer, that dite i is itt the very best 
aware that he is the greatest catch in town?” Splace for Albert. 1 trust if he were removed 
“TI know, ma, that he is much sought after,< from city influences, and had a companion 
and possesses a large fortune, not to speak of > like Ugene Carlton, it might do him -some 
his good looks and distinguished air; but then‘ good ; for you must see, my dear, that ‘he is 
he is so fastidious! The woman Ugene Carl- > getting in a bad way.” 
ton marries, will be little short of an angel. a6 7 He will never be worth a fig, and who’s to 
“Nonsense, child! How you do talk! I?thank for it?” 
see no good reason why you should not secure> Not myself, 1am sure. I have so much to 
the prize.” “attend to, I really think you should look after 
“Me, mamma? impossible! Though I do? him yourself, Brimmer.” 
not by any means consider myself bad look- ” i la And I have nothing to attend to!” the 
ing"—and the young lady gave a satisfied¢ merchant returned in a sarcastic tone. “I 
glance in an opposite mirror—‘“I honestly ) should have been at the office an hour ago, to 
confess that I do not feel equal to the task of: see what I could do with those speculations,” he 
captivating a man like Ugene Carlton.” —_ with a groan, as he left the apartment. 
“I wish, Ella, you had more of my ambi-S «Ma, do #ou really think pa’s affairs are 
tion; and now that I am on this subject, Ic embarrassed?” Ella Hartly asked an hour after, 
would speak of your manners. I think you5ag she sat with her mother. 
are not ‘sufliciently dignified; you laugh toos “T reall ly cannot say, child. You know 
much. Now with some, this might pass un-> your father is always complaining, even when 
noticed; while others—Mr. Carlton, for in-‘he is doing a good business; but if it is true 
stance—might not think it altogether ladylike.” ¢ : 2 that his affairs are enibarranied: the sooner 
How long this conversation might have been } you come to an understanding with Ugene 
continued, we are unable to state; at this mo-< Carlton, the better.” 
ment, however, visitors were announced, and? “ Howcan I, mamma? The truth is, though 
mother and daughter repaired to the drawing- ‘ Mr. Carlton is perfectly polite and attentive, he 
room. 6 2 is so to all our visitors, and I am sure he devotes 
ai 2 quite as much of his time to Lilly, whom I sm 
Let us pass over a period of twelve months, $ certain he does not wish to marry, as to me.’ 
for during that time little that would interest ° “Well, I have a plan, Ella, by which we 
occurred to the Hartlys. ‘shall be able to draw him out. J shall invite 
When we again visit the merchant’s family, ¢ but few visitors to Hazelwood this season; no 
Mrs. Hartly is seated in her husband's library, > gentleman excepting Mr. Carlton; for I wish 
evidently discussing a subject of some moment‘ you to discard all other attendance. Then I 
to herself. 2can see no reason why we shall not be able to 
“T tell you, Anna,” said Brimmer Hartly ‘learn his real sentiments.” 
addressing his wife, “ there is no use of talk-2 «As you like, mamma,” the young lady re- 
ing, your extravagance, together with thoseturned; for the truth was Ella Hartly could 
ruinous speculations, have well-nigh beggared ; not long remain insensible to one possessing 
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such superior endowments of mind, as well asa rare vision of loveliness, was a loud scream, 

person. Gand turning around, he saw Miss Ella’s horse 
The Hartlys went to Hazelwood, and Mr.‘ dart off at the top of its speed. 

Carlton and a very few of Mrs. Hartly’s per-S It was the work of a moment to return the 

sonal friends accompanied them. é glass and start off in pursuit; nor was he long 
It was a beautiful hour—calm and glorious;Sin capturing the animal; but to all his in- 

the sun was just sinking to rest amid the clouds¢ quiries of what had caused the mishap, he 

of gold and purple, and all Nature seemed ‘could gain no definite answer, and finally con- 

hushed to a sweet repose. ecluded that a sudden fright was the cause. 
“What a splendid time for a ride, Mr.2 Reader, we may think otherwise. 

Carlton,” Ella Hartly said, laying a pretty$ In vain Mr. Carlton tried to persuade Ella 

hand on the marble column near which he was? to return to the cottage to rest and recover 


standing.” Sfrom the fright; the young lady assured him 
“Tt is indeed, Miss Ella. I am at yourethat she was not at all fatigued or out of 
service.” Sspirits, though her pale countenance gave the 


It did not take the young girl long to ar-¢ contradiction to this assertion, and they re- 
range her riding habit, and they started off in 2turned to Hazelwood more quietly than they 
the best possible humor. Over the beautiful S left. 
undulating country they cantered at a briske An hour later, when Mrs. Hartly was seated 
pace, and through a wooded coppice, untilSin her private boudoir, where we first made 
they came to a quiet glade when a scene of Cher acquaintance, Ella came in. “ Well, my 
beauty was presented to their view deserving >dear,” said her mother looking up up from the 
a description. A little birds’-nest of a cottage¢page she had been reading, ‘you are soon 
embowered amid clinging vine and ivy creeper, 2 back from your ride. Did you enjoy it?” 
where the ripple of a silver spring and theS “Don’t ask me, mamma—don’t ask me,” 
constant hum of the drowsy bee sipping honey 2said the young girl turning her pale face to- 
from the fragrant flower made delicious music.§ wards her mother; ‘“‘I have seen Ugene Carl- 

“A fairy dell, Miss Ella,” Mr. Carlton said, ¢ ton’s future wife.” 
alighting, while his fine eyes glowed withS ‘What do you say, child? You do not 
keen appreciation of the scene. ‘I should¢ really mean that he has proposed to you?” 
like to let you drink from that purling spring. 2 “No, nor never will,” she returned almost 
Do you think I would disturb the fairies if I¢ bitterly. 
should ask a tiny cup;” and without awaiting? ‘‘ What on earth do you mean, Ella?” Mrs. 
an answer he approached the. vine-coveredS Hartly asked in a thoroughly alarmed tone. 
porch and knocked at the door. 2‘ What do you mean by saying he never will?” 

His knock was answered by a delicate look-S ‘I mean, mamma, that Blanche Hartly has 
ing lady, with a sweet, peaceful countenance,¢ accomplished in one moment a work to which 
as though she had battled through many a9youandI havedevoted these last twelve months. 
life-storm, and had at last found this spot of<In a word, she has won the heart of Ugene, 
beautiful quiet in which to rest. $ though I doubt if they exchanged a dozen 

But what attracted Mr. Carlton’s notice was words; yet I know him too well, for with all 
a young and beautiful girl who had apparently ¢ the pains I have taken to please him, I have 
been reading aloud, for a book lay open on theSnever been able to gain one such look as he 
table near which she was seated, and he saw bestowed on her;” and she described their 
at a glance that it was one of his favorite au-Svisit to the dell, and the appearance of her 


thors. ¢ Cousin Blanche. 

“Blanche, love,” said Mrs. Hartly; for it “Can it be possible ?”’ Mrs. Hartly said in a 
was she, ‘‘ hand the gentleman a glass off thes wretched tone. “I seeitall now. Some one 
sideboard.” etold me a week ago that there was a school in 


The young girl did as she was desired, andSthe village taught by a very accomplished 
in watching her graceful movement, and the2 young person, and advised me to send Lilly. 
exceeding simplicity of her attire, guiltless of$I am persuaded Blanche Hartly teaches that 
ornament, if we except a single white rosecschool. It does seem as if everything were 
which, with its green leaves, nestled amid her Sgoing wrong.” 
raven tresses, Ugene Carlton quite forgot that? ‘‘ Has gone wrong,” groaned Brimmer Hartly, 
there existed such a person as Ella Hartly. 2at that moment entering the room, and sink- 
What aroused him from what he almost fancied4ing on the first chair with the air of a man 
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who is tired of himself and all the world be-2and toasts were given and songs sung that 


sides. 


would have broken a fond mother’s heart, and 


‘Great Heaven! what is the matter, Brim- 2 drawn tears from a sister's eyes. 


mer ?”’ Mrs. Hartly asked with a pallid counte- 


When the revel was at its height, and the 


nance, as she noticed her husband’s haggard? young men were fast verging towards that 


appearance. 


state of insensibility when an immortal man, 


“Matter enough, I should think, madam,” ¢ with God-given powers, becomes little better 


he answered wildly, with another groan. 


than a brute, a terrible cry of fire arose on the 


“Come, my dear, go lie down,” Mrs. Hartly ( midnight air. 


continued, trying to assume a cheerful tone ; 
‘you are not well.” 


“Where is the fire?” asked George Brinsly, 
who had imbibed a much larger quantity of 


“T should think not,” said the wretched? liquor than his companions, though without 
man, “nor never will be. Is it for this I have$ any apparent effect. 


toiled day and night? planned and schemed. 
Almost a beggar! Yes, Mrs. Hartly, do you 
hear me—almost a beggar! Notacent to show 
for all the gold I’ve invested—nothing left 


“T think it’s Hartly’s store,” replied the 
policeman whom he addressed. ‘ Yes, I am 
sure it is. There comes the engines. Get out 
of the way there! Fair play!” and the ring- 


save the store; and as I live! my insurance ing of bells and the cries of the firemen made 
has run out!” and he grasped a chair to help 2 the wildest discord. 


him from his seat. 


In a moment, with the cool air fanning his 


“You will not think of going out in your? brow, Albert Hartly came to his senses, and 
present condition, Brimmer? Tell me what to >the terrible truth flashed through his mind 


do for you,” his wife said persuasively. 

“Tell Albert to go for Western. J must see 
him to-night,” he said, as he staggered from the 
room to his own chamber. 

The young man was instantly despatched 


that the insurance had expired, and he had 
neglected to see Mr. Western, as he had been 
most strictly charged; and by some strange 
fatality it was now too late. 

And now, dear reader, accompany us to an- 


to the city ; and to learn his success, let us fol- other solemn scene. Brimmer Hartly is pil- 


low his steps thither. 


lowed up in his bed, the pallor of death rests 


Albert Hartly reached the city safely, and$ypon his haggard features—he looks a very 
was proceeding on his way to the counting-? wreck of his former self. 


house, when he was accosted with the follow- 


“Don’t talk to me of comfort, of repent- 


ing salutation—‘ Is that you, Al? What's up,S ance,” he said to the white-haired clergyman 
old fellow, that you haven’t time to notice a2who was trying to afford him some consola- 


friend?” 


tion in his dying hour. ‘Look in that book, 


“Nothing much, Brinsly; only I came2ang you will find these words written: 


down to see Western on business.” 


‘Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the 


“Oh, it’s the governor, is it? Well, be a poor, he also shall cry himself, but shall not be 


good boy or you may get a thrashing.” 


heard.’ ‘I will laugh at your calamity, I will 


“What's the use of talking to a fellow in? mock when your fear cometh ;’” and, reader, 
that style, Brinsly? I’d like to see the man >with this terrible conviction that he had 


that could thrash me.” 


periled his own soul for the love of gold, Brim- 


“Thrash you! moonshine! I'll venture to2mer Hartly died a beggar—a beggar in every 
say you're completely under the old gentle-5 sense of the word. 


man’s thumb. If you aren’t, come and have a 
good time to prove it.’” 

“T can’t to-night; really, I can’t; for as I 
told you before, I must see Western.” 


“Plenty of time, my boy—there’s plenty of 


Let us turn from this heart-rending scene to 
contemplate a more pleasing picture. 

Ella Hartly was not mistaken in supposing 
that her Cousin Blanche had won the respect, 
the esteem—aye, the love of. Ugene Carlton; 


time. It wont take you long to drink a social ) for among the votaries of fashion, and in the 
glass and crack a joke or two. Come, don’t‘halls of pride he had failed to discover his 
show the white feather.” Albert Hartly al-? ideal of a true woman; and when Blanche 
lowed the unprincipled Brinsly to take his‘ Hartly in all her girlish loveliness was pre- 
arm and lead him into one of those infamous? sented to his view, he found that for which he 


drinking dens with which the city abounds. 


had long been seeking—a woman who united 


Hour succeeded hour, and still the young with personal attractions a highly cultivated 
men caroused. The ribald jest went round, )mind—a pure and loving heart. 
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And now before we take our leave of the S better to gain the love and confidence of a son 
Hartlys, let us express the hope that the try-¢and brother, than to be flattered by a host of 
ing dispensations through which they have S admirers, And may the son, warned by the 
been called to pass, may eventually tend toSexample of his unhappy father, forsake the 
their everlasting good. May the mother and ?2error of his ways, and know that he has some- 
daughter know that life is not to be flitted S thing to do—something to live for. 
away in an empty show, and feel that it were¢ 





TALKS OF AUNT RUTH. 


BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 





While reading the lines of Pope— didn’t seem to mind much about it. '’Twas 
«Honor and fame from no condition rise, on’y poor Miss Simmons, with her faded gown, 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies,” an’ darned an’ patched, maybe, too. She acted | 


occurred. her part well in every respect, but precious 


“ Well, now,” said Aunt Ruth, “didn’t Mr, § little honor or fame came to her. 
Pope really know any better’n that; or did¢ “Now here’s Queen Vv many good wo- 
he say it ‘’cause he thought it sounded well in$™n, I s’pose. I don viwant '0 ‘say anything 
poetry.’ I think poets ought to tell the truth § #gainst her. Ton’y want o show that per- 
about things, if they know it, ’cause what?%0's condition brings ’em honor an’ fame 
they say goes a great way—I mean folks are 4 Sometimes, whether they do anything to de- 
apt to believe in’t, and then they remember it 2 5°TV® it or not; an’ if they do happen to do 
easier when it’s in verses. ¢some little thing that wouldn’t be noticed in 
“Now the idea that it-don’t make any aig. other folks, what a fuss there is made about it. 
ference what your condition is, if you do right $ Queen Victory never lifts her finger, not so 
you'll get just as much fame an’ honor. Why, much as to set a chair for herself, an’ be- 
a child ten year old can see 'tisn’t so. Don’t cause she gave some Bible lessons to her chil- 
folks in high places get all the praise, whether ¢ dren, why, the whole world rung with it. I 
they do anything to deserve it or not? 5s’pose it’s such an uncommon thing for a queen 
“Tisn’t right to teach folks what isn’t trues to do anything but to dress up an’ be gazed at, 
to get’em to be good. It’s like promisin’ ree "twas thought wonderful. 
child sugar-plums for bein’ good, an’ then nit “Queen Victory isn’t to blame for bein’ a 
givin’ ’em to ’em, or tellin’ ’em a fairy’ll come? queen, an’ I ’spose she can’t do just as she’s a 
an’ bring ‘em somethin’ nice if they're good. mine to, if she’s ever so true a woman; they 
The true honor lies in actin’ our part well, to<can't any of em; but I think if they’d break 
be sure; but it don’t always come to us from ‘through the rules, an’ do a little more, an’ act 
outside. 2a little more like true, human women, instead 
“There was Miss Simmons, with six chil- 20” makin’ kind o’ goddesses o’ themselves, for 
dren, an’ she supported ’em all with her needle 5 folks to fall down an’ worship, they'd be a 
an’ washin’; an’ she tenderly brought up, too, 6 good 'eal more worthy o’ worship ’an they are 
havin’ servants to waiton her in her own fa- DOW.” 
ther’s house; an’ after she married, an’ her § a 
husband died not worth a cent, an’ her father? A correspondent asking a London journal z 
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lost his property, she went to work to support $ why it charged for the insertion of marriage Ni 
herself an’ her family. An’ besides workin’ to?and death notices, received the reply, “ For qT 
support ’em—providin’ for their bodice—she $ the best of all reasons: one is an advertise- Tl 
eddicated ‘em, mostly, She learnt the two$ment of copartnership, and the other of disso- Fe 
youngest to read; an’ she use’ to teach’ em¢lution. Business is business, in London.” 
lessons out 0’ the Bible every night afore she I - 
went to bed. She was hardly ever too tired to$ Good sense accommodates itself to the 
do that. world; wisdom endeayors to conform itself To 


“How much praise did she get? FolksSto Heaven. 
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THE VOICELESS. 


BY J. L. M’OREERY. 


I always was a quiet child, 

Who seldom spoke, or wept, or smiled; 
My joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Were rarely breathed to other ears ; 
My playmates laughed in merry glee, 
I sat in silent ecstasy ; 

They sobbed their little griefs to sleep; 
I waked, but not to moan nor weep: 

It was not that I deemed it best 

My feelings should be unexpressed, 
But some strange spell, whose firm control 
I could not lift from off my soul— 

A viewless and unclanking chain, 
Whose links I strove to break in vain: 
Oh, sometimes when I used to see 

My sisters on my mother’s knee, 
Returning every soft caress 

And tone of yearning tenderness, 

My heart sent forth its silent cry 

For voice to speak one word—and die; 
J could not answer, “I love you!” 
And yet, I think,my mother knew. 


*Tis not so many years ago 

As now it seems to me, I know, 

Since one I worshipped sought my side, 
And asked me to become his bride. 

I had not power to tell him “ yes,” 
Nor lift.my eyes for him to guess; 

He wore his country’s colors then, 

A hero ’mid heroic men; 

Too nobly delicate to stay, 

Compelling words I could not say, 
With sadness not to be concealed, 

He sought the foremost battle-field ; 

I asked his life with ceaseless quest— 
God must have known it was not best; 
*Mid plunging shot and shrieking shell, 
Face to the foe, he bravely fell; 

His eye grew dim in death’s eclipse, 
My name the last upon his lips. 

I heard, nor heaved one sob nor sigh; 
Now, from his peaceful home on high, 
His gentle soul can read full well 

The love I had no tongue to tell. 


I know I am not understood— 

Not even by the wise and good; 

I miss some kindly sympathy 

That might sustain and gladden me; 
For friends imagine I have not 
Religious feeling, earnest thought, 
Because my voice I do not raise 

In fervent prayer er rapturous praise ; 
I have not words—I wish I had— 

To tell them that my beart is glad; 
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Such joys are mine, it seems alway 
Almost ingratitude to pray 

For further blessings, when so blest 
With outward comforts, inward rest ; 
I shall not wander anywhere 
Beyond my Father’s reach and care; 
In countless ways He lets me see 
His constant, boundless love for me ; 
I know His faith is never dim 

That for His kindness I love Him. 


I am not sad when I am still, 

Nor dull, though dumb to thoughts that thril! 
Throughout the universe, like fire 
From Heaven along the electric wire— 
From earth beneath and skies above; 
From billowy mead, and swaying grove; 
From singing bird upon the spray, 
The rosy dawn, the twilight gray, 

The stars, whose everlasting light 
Irradiates the brow of Night, 

Eternal beauty everywhere 

Afloat upon the pulsing air, 

Enlarging memory, love and faith, 
Beyond the earth, and time, and death, 
Awakening every spirit-sense 

To moods unwonted and intense; 

Each new delight, each generous hope, 
Each noble thought is treasured up, 
And welcome, though unechoed, sleéps 
Within my soul’s unmeasured deeps, 
Like lustrous gems in hidden caves 
Beneath the sea’s unfathomed waves. 


Blest is the gift, to ever hear 

Floating upon the spirit’s ear, 

Creating melody within 

Above the day’s distracting din, 

The gentle measures, soft and slow, 

The far-off movement, faint and low, 

Like vesper song across the sea, 

Of an eternal harmony. 

I would not murmur nor repine, 

Yet sometimes wish the gift were mine— 

A voice that could repeat again, 

For other ears, some humble strain 

Of those high chords that ever roll 

Across my listening, silent soul. 

But I can wait, for well I know 

That in that land to which I go, 

No human words, no artist’s trick 

Of language or of rhetoric, 

Shall bear away the palm divine; 

But we, the voiceless now, shall join 

In that high realm, by seraphs trod, 

The song of choral worlds to God! 
(283) 











PAULINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 
CHAPTER XXIII.—RECONCILIATION OF THE REALS finger of fate silently pointed her. For her 
AND IDEAL, life she could not help the shudder that crept 

Perhaps Pauline had been vaguely con-Sover her as she glanced fearfully in the direc- 
scious of her “mission,” but she had never tion that looked so shadowy by contrast with 
before heard it so emphatically stated, and itSthe brightness of her future as she had im- 
had scarcely taken definite shape in her mind. ¢ agined it; for she saw not then the hidden 
Her subile, mysterious sympathy with Earle’s>glory of the way, nor guessed that it led 
moods and feelings; her thorough comprehen-¢ (through sorrow and strife, it is true,) to loftier 
sion of the motives that actuated him ; her suf- 2heights than the beautiful paths she would 
fering whenever he violated any moral law,‘ have chosen. 
or was subject to any mortification; her Scenests But all the history of that struggle to re- 
desire and effort to cover his transgressions$concile herself to fate need not be recorded 
and to atone for them as if they had been¢here, You who are not walking the journey 
her own, were things so natural that she >of life with the magnificent heroes of your 
thought of them no more than she did of¢early dreams, but with fallible, common- 
breathing, eating, sleeping, waking, or “ay Coleco mortals, with no shining aura about 
other common and involuntary act or state of their brows, may understand better than I 
life. But now, as by a vivid flash of Sedithing, Show worship is transferred from ideal to real 
they were revealed to her in new and startling $ beings, and how it happens that the actual is 
aspects, and for the first time in her life she¢always exactly the reverse of the imaginary 
began—fearfully and reluctantly, it is true—2lover. I frankly confess, I don’t know. The 
to think about her feeling towards Earle, and¢ whole thing is a profound mystery to me, and 
to question its nature. She did not get very 2any attempt at elucidation would inevitably 
deep in the analysis. Her heart was ina wild$betray my ignorance. I show my discretion 
tumult, and all its currents set towards the? bysimply referring to facts, leaving the where- 
object of her thoughts. What need was there 5 fores to your finding. 
of a long process of dissection and deduction¢ No better can I explain the reason of the 
to arrive at a truth which, with suddenly singular shrinking and timidity which Pauline 
awakened perceptions, she saw at a glance?Sexperienced in her next meeting with Earle, 
A hundred years to study, and weigh, pucks ner account for the brilliant rose-clouds that 
measure, and compare, would not alter theSenveloped her face whenever she encountered 
conviction that leaped in an instant to fullchis gaze, which she had always met so fear- 
stature in her mind. In vain she made wardlessly. Hitherto suffering no restraint in his 
upon it. It stood firm and would not bes presence, but rejoicing in the utmost freedom, 
moved from its place, and nothing remained 2 her sudden confusion was to herself the most 
but to bring herself into harmony with it.$inexplicable thing. How, then, can J expound 
This was hard. For it does not matter what it? 
superiority the new order of things may pos-§ The change in Earle was not less marked, 
sess over the old, the transition is never plea-¢ though altogether different. The half depre- 
sant, and one shrinks from the chaos that in-5 cating, half doubtful air that you might have 
evitably attends the change. She would haves observed in him the preceding evening, had 
been happier, it appeared, to have gone on 2given place to one of perfect assurance, which 
loving Earle with all the power and passionSonly the mingling of unutterable tenderness 
of her soul, thinking it only a sister’s love,2and respect saved from the appearance of 
than she was in ‘this swift awakening to ie hn and triumph. He was master of 
true nature of her regard for him. All the? the situation, and he knew it. Every glance 
delightful avenues of the future in which her gof his eye, every tone of his voice, every look 
fancies had freely played weresuddenly closed¢ and gesture when he addressed Pauline, said 
to her vision, and there opened before her one plainly as words-—“ You are mine, and all the 
way hitherto unrevealed, towards which the 4 powersof Heaven and hell shall not divorce us.” 


(284) 
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Two or three days passed without reference and, drawing her hand within his arm, led the 
by speech to the subject that wholly occupied ¢ way across the field of budding clover to the 
the thoughts of both. Tongues do not babble >“ Sunset Hill” beyond. 
over full hearts. They were standing oneS “You are bitter, my darling,” he said, 
evening under the butternut that stretched ¢ breaking the silence that followed her speech. 
its giant arms above the garden gate, listening 5 “Is the life which opens before you so unlike 
half unconsciously to the gay prattle of Laura ¢ the life of your dreams as to suggest these 
and Alice, who were lounging on the grass. at 5 mournful reflections ?” 

a little distance in the full enjoyment of their$ ‘Are you so like the ideal hero I have so 
late emancipation from the irksome duties and Sune secretly worshipped as to fill up the mea- 
proprieties of school life. Of course they wereSsure of my happiness and leave me nothing to 
laying plans for the future, which they saw, desire? ?” she responded. 

as all maidens do, through the circlet of awed-S ‘Permit me; nothing but a kiss could save 

ding- ring, all outside of that being like the ¢your lip from a sneer, and you have taught 
world in the beginning of creation, “ without Sme to make war on the unlovely and to pre- 

form and void.” serve the beautiful,” he said, releasing her 

Laura was going to marry a man rich 2from a swift embrace. “I know I am very 
enough to satisfy every desire of her heart.Sfar from realizing your ideal of perfect man- 
The splendor of her destiny and the glory ofchood; and I so deeply feel my inability to 
her career should dazzle all beholders, and shield you from trouble and annoyance, that 
drive mad with envy certain of her girl ac- ¢I do not even promise, as other wooers do, to 
quaintances, who had offended by not appre- 2make you happy. I think in truth you might 
ciating her. She would travel to foreignSbe happier without me—that your life would 
lands—not to admire, but to be admired—she ¢run more evenly and peacefully if it did not 
would shine in the courts of kings, receiveSmingle with the turbulent current of mine; 
princely homage, and become world-renowned ¢ but—you see I take a philosophic and Chris- 
for grace, dignity and the pomp and magnifi- tian view of the case—it may be that you need 
cence of her state. ¢ the cross of my infirmities to develop fully the 

Alice’s anticipations were not less brilliant, Sangel side of your nature (as if, forsooth, it 
but they were of a different order. She should¢had any other side!), and bring you to that 


“ mate with one of the lords of mind, whose degree of perfectness at which you aim, It is 


wealth would be beyond the limits of human $not happiness, solely and directly, that you 
computation, and whom the great and mighty ¢ <are seeking, my darling?” 
of the earth would follow worshipping, but? ‘‘No, Earle, "she answered, dreamily. ‘“ But 
who, turning carelessly awvay from the praise§I was not looking for development by such 
and adoration of the many, would find his in- Smeans—not thinking to arrive at perfection 
spiration and reward only in her love and $ by such ways. I had dreamed that my life, 
appreciation. g meeting and mingling at some point with a 
“Ah me!” sighed Pauline, her hand upon Sstronger and purer life, would be borne out 
the gate, “let us get beyond sound of this¢into a world more brave and beautiful than it 
castle-building before I break in upon the Scould find alone—that my nature would grow 
labors of the happy architects with sad pre- $ ebroader, and deeper, and fuller, not by bear- 
dictions of the speedy ruin of their beautifal ?ing crosses, a8 you hint; not by striving 
structures. We are growing old, Earle. WeSagainst and overcoming impediments; but by 
are already so chilled by the frosts of age that 2union with and gradual assimilation to a na- 
we cannot any longer sympathize with theseSture larger and nobler. It never occurred to 
young dreamers, but must fight against the¢me that I could add anything to the strength 
demonish inclination to tear down their airy 2and riches of the royal soul with whom I 
temples, and preach over the ruins wearisome aspired to mate. I should simply trust, adore 
dissertations on the vanity of human expecta- Sand follow, therein finding the fulness of per- 
tions. We have come to the sagacious head-‘ fection and content.” 
shaking and sceptical lip- drawing time of life,2 Earle sighed, casting away the handful of 
Earle, when we may begin to sigh with theS >leaves he “had been gathering. “ Perhaps, 
preacher of Israel, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is ¢ after all,” he said, turning slightly aside. 
vanity ;’ and to say of laughter, ‘It is mad;’ ‘Perhaps, after all, though God by special 
and of mirth, ‘ What doeth it?” Srevelation has directed me to you as the one 
Earle passed and closed the gate after her, 2being i in Heaven and earth ordained to save 
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me from evil, I ought not to be so selfish as to “Tf I did so, I should prove two things— 
seek to link your fate with mine, securing my § that I overrate my influence, and that my 
own good by the sacrifice of yours; I had bet- S - affections are not controlled by my judgment,” 
ter go to de struction at once than to make you? Sshe responded, evasiv ely. 
miserable.’ 2 “The first is incapable of proof,” Earle said, 
Pauline caught her breath quickly, and ?quickly, “and the last I confess I desire and 
moved involuntarily near him. The action, ehope to see proved. Your affections are in- 
unconscious on her part, and hardly percepti-¢fallibly true, and may be trusted indepen- 
ble to any but a lover’s sense, made her in-Sdently of your judgment; your judgment 
stantly a close prisoner. ¢ cannot be trusted independently of your affec- 
“Why do I say such things? I do notStions. I think I have some perception of the 
mean them,” he murmured. “I had no¢ctrouble that has veiled your face with shadows 
thought of giving youup. I could not give esince the day of my return. Your heart goes 
you up. You are mine. I am yours. Wes out to me fully and unreservedly, but your 
are given to each other. What God hath?reason, judgment, or whatever you may call 
joined together cannot be put asunder, ShouldS that disturbing and afflictive faculty which 
that noble knight of your imagination rise thise exercises a constant and meddlesome super- 
moment bod ily before us and claim you as hisS vision over your unerring instincts, refuses to 
leal and true lady, you would turn proudly Csanction your love, and warns you to with- 
away from him and lay your hard in mine.Shold yourself from me. It says in its cutting, 
He could not draw you away from me, my  cavilling way, ‘This man is as far from your 
darling. He might dazzle your eyes with his¢ ideal as hell from Heaven, and you ought to 
splendors, but your heart would be true to S resist his will and turn a deaf ear to his plead- 
me. Does this sound boastful? Itis not. I@ing. True, he has some virtues, but they are 
do not feel a thrill of exultation, but only anStoo small and too weak to stand against his 
infinite and unutterable thestfalness For [2 faults, and will be vanquished in every con- 
know I have not deserved your trust. It is ao test. Beware! It is not safe to trust him.’ 
pure and free gift—the very crown of the Now is it any wonder that I do not reverence 
many unmerited blessings that Heaven has your judgment ?—that I think it an alien 
rained upon me, and it humbles me, as un- ¢ faculty that has no business to be interfering 
merited good always must—makes me long2with the natural and right action of your 
unspeakably to grow worthy of it. If hu- ‘ affections, and should not be suffered to con- 
mility is the first step in wisdom and good-¢ etrol them? I admit that it estimates the out- 
ness, you might have hope of me. How silentS ward man justly enough, but it does me wrong 
you are. Is it not slightly ungenerous toCin denying my possibilities of good, Your 
make me confess both my own love and¢heart understands me better. Your heart says 
yours?” Sfrankly, yet with a tenderness and sweetness 
“Jt might be if you manifested any doubt that robs the truth of its sting—‘ I know Earle 
or hesitation ; but your assurance renders con- Sis weak, that he is easily overcome by evil, 
fession on my part absolutely unnecessary.” < © that his aims are not just true; but somehow 
“What it is to be with one who so tho-‘I feel a wonderful and inexplicable rest and 
roughly understands you!” Earle answered, Cat. homeness with him that I never feel with 
smiling. ‘But, though I know by stronger ¢ any other. I cannot tell why I trust him, but 
evidence than words that you love me, I¢I do trust him; and I cannot tell how I know, 
think nothing could be sweeter than to hear‘ but I do Sg that it is best for me and best 
you say so. My greedy ears could catch the‘ for him that I abide eternally with him,’ And 
faintest whisper of a truth so precious—it need ¢ this instinct of your heart is the safest guide 
not be uttered above your breath. Come, tellSfor both of us, my darling. Trust it, as I do, 
me bravely now, if all the princes, potentates¢ without fear, and believe that the day will 
and heroes of the earth were kneeling at your Scome when your reason will justify your faith 
feet, and suing for your love, would you not< and choice.” 
turn from each and all of them to unhonored ° “So other women may have trusted and 
Earle Richmond, over whose destiny you ex-Sbelieved who have lived to repent in sack- 
ercise an almost unlimited control, and whom &cloth and ashes their faith and choice,” was 
your love would raise to an equality with theSthe sceptical rejoinder. 
mightiest prince, and potentate, and hero of Earle drew the face turned half aside from 
them all ?” Shis to a position in which he could study its 
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then, it was that carping, captious alien¢sire to know if it is your opinion that a wo- 
faculty again,” he said. “What woman that$man when she becomes a wife assumes, the 
chooses freely need repem her choice? Bhe ¢ duties of an educator and reformer?” 
must either have been self-deceived in the be-S ‘That depends on the sort of woman she is, 
ginning, or she has not made wise use of Ser$ anil the sort of man she marries,” Karle said. 
gift of influence. “In some cases the office of educator devolves 
“Tt is an easy matter to be self-deceived ia dén the husband, and in others, it is shared 
the beginning, Earle. We women are apt to? equally between wife and husband, each ex- 
overestimate our power, because, as lovers,‘ ercising, unconsciously, an elevating influence 
men are ready to make any sacrifice for us—2on the other. But to return to ourselves, 
to pluck out their eyes, to give their bodiesS Pauline. You have not deceived yourself by 
to be burned, and plunge their souls in the pit, attributing to me any celestial virtues which 
or, what is more difficult, to send them up toSI do not possess, for my soul is an open book 
the heights, if we ask it. It is reserved for¢in which you have read from childhood, and 


us later to find the lover’s devotion changing 9 not a page in all has ever been ig 


¢ 
| meanings. ‘It was not your heart that spokes “Pardon me for interrupting you, but I de- 


to the husband's indifference, and our boasted¢ your eyes. You know every infirmity: 
and miracle-working influence waning and? nature, every besetting sin, every ung@verned 
failing, until our wishes no longer command impulse, and there can be for you no bitter 
the smallest consideration.” after awakening to undreamed evils, and 
“Tt is your own fault,” Earle began, hotly.S no violent revulsion of feeling with its con- 
“Thou Adam!” ésequent train of ills. Yet in accepting me, as 
“Tut! I am not going to taunt you withSyour heart directs, I humbly entreat you not 
the apple. But I say the woman whose influ-¢ to break in pieces and cast behind you your 
ence wanes and perishes, is herself in fault. If secretly cherished ideal of the man for whom 
she ever held any power over her lover, sheSydu would forsake all others, nor try to recon- 
may keep it forever if she will exercise it in?cile yourself to my vices, as if they were un- 
the true way. She may make the mistake inSavoidable and must be patiently endured, for 
the beginning of ascribing to him all the su-eso you would wrong both yourself and me. 
perhuman excellencies of her ideal hero, andS Your lofty conceptions of manly truth and 
of looking up to him, as if he were one of thechonor were not given you to be destroyed 
seraphim descended from the celestial regions > when you failed to find them embodied in the 
to woo her; in which case the reaction of¢elect of your heart, but to serve him as an in- 
feeling consequent on her certain awakening spiration and a model for imitation, and to 
to the fact that he is only a common mortal, S show him what he is destined to become 
will be likely to lead to unpleasant results. ¢ through the influence of your love. I am 
By too strong an exhibition of her abhorrence $ drawn to you because you are in sympathy 
of his newly discovered imperfections, or by ¢ with my purest aspirations, and perceive more 
sinking into an abject, helpless, sighing sub- > clearly than I the intangible good after which 
mission to them, she will wound and alienatecI am groping in a blind, uncertain way ; I Zs 
him, or render him indifferent ; in either case D love you because you exact so much of me; 
losing, in a greater or less degree, her influ-¢ because you will not let me rest content with 
ence over him. Her woman’s instincts should-low aims, but are continually, yet without 
teach her that her sole power lies in retainingS words, prompting me to better uses of my 
his love, and she should beware of estranging 2 faculties; because your intuitions of right.are 


But she has no business to resign and recon-¢them in many of the straits of life where my 
cile herself to his faults—she has no business S own utterly fail; because you are my higher 
to bring down her perceptions of right to a¢sense, my conscience, my ‘better half,’ and I 
level with his; she has no business to plead S cannot do without you. But why do you love 
for or extenuate his evils, but is bound bySme, Pauline?” 

wifely duty and love to strive perpetually 2 “Do I say that I love you?” she asked, 
with them—with gentleness, not with violence, Ssmiling. 

seeking to remove them, while by every gifts “Yes; with your eyes this moment.” 

of persuasion which she possesses, she aims rs “ Traitorous eyes, to betray me! LIlove you 
draw him nearer and nearer to her ideal of S because—because—I love you because I love 
true and noble manhood.” eyou.” 





-—, 


him by coldness, taunts, and complainings.Sso much finer than mine that I can trust - 
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“ Bewildering but delightful explanation.‘ desolate to her, and had, if the truth be told, 
Don’t try to amend it. I am satisfied.” ¢been endurable the first summer only because 

How are you, reader? I begin to doubt the Sit promised her, in the comparative absence of 
propriety of keeping you up here any longer rivals, the almost udivided attentions of her 
listening to a conversation which, like the 2host. 
conversations of lovers in general, is of in-S It held forth no such inducements this sea- 
terest only to the participators. I decoyed son, however, for George proposéd only to 
you hither in the hope of discovering, what IS flit thither occasionally for a day or two to 
told you in the beginning was a profound ¢ <look after the family welfare; and even these 
mystery to me, how a reconciliation is effected 9 brief visits were likely, she thought, to prove 
between the ideal and the actual lover. Is the ¢a greater annoyance than pleasure ; for was not 
method any clearer to you? or was it never the most dangerous rival with whom she had 
cloudy? I see dimly the possibility of bring- Shad to contend sojourning within a few miles 
ing the two into unison, but farther develop- 2 of the Lodge? But Douglas had expressed a 
ments will be necessary to shape in my ee to return there; and as it was not 

y distinct theory of the means. deemed advisable to cross any reasonable wish 
Gee And so I must leave my lovers Sof his; and as Mrs. Bryan and Amy favored 
up there alone among the stars, with the poor § the plan, the arrangements for the summer 
old lumbering earth spinning a thousand 2had been made without direct consultation of 
leagues beneath them, because, forsooth, you Louise’s feelings—an omission which she 
do not like their company. Perhaps the next? deeply resented. 
chapter will not introduce you to better. 2 This being perpetually subject to the hu- 
¢mors and -caprices of a lunatic, was getting to 
CHAPTER XXIV.—WOOING IN HASTE TO REPENT 2 be more than she could stand. She complained 

AT LEISURE. Sto George one morning, her pretty doll’s face 

Ever since that midsummer night when@marred by an ugly frown, and her voice 
Oberon imparted to Puck the secret of that 5modulated to that peculiar tone so rasping to 
flower which maids call love-in-idleness, he¢the nerves of the listener, especially if he feels 
has been playing the mischief with hearts and 2himself in some sort the cause of the speaker's 
eyes, and putting everything at sixes and irritation. 
sevens. Helena pursues Demetrius, and De- 2 The gentleman turned around from the 
metrius pursues Hermia, and Hermia loves$ $ piano which he had been listlessly thrum- 
Lysander, who is mmeanbeed with Helena; ptr, ming—a rude habit into which, together 
somehow, except in the “Dream,” Puck always 9 with the practice of reading, he had fallen to 
forgets to administer the antidote which would cavoid conversation when left alone with his 
correct the mischief he has wrought, and lovers elect wife. 
are half the time miematched in this world. 2 “ Don’t you like our summer arrangements, 

Louise Davis had hooked her man, but she 2 Louise?” he asked, with wild surprise, as if 
had not succeeded as yet in her efforts to land Sthe possibility of her not liking them had but 
him on the matrimonial shore. He sported cjust suggested itself to his mind. 
freely still in his native element, seeminglyS ‘They are perfectly distasteful to me, asI 
unconscious that he was caught, except now ¢could have told you sooner, if you had seen fit 
and then when some nervous jerk of her line 2to have consulted me in the making of them,” 
brought to remembrance his captivity, and set Sshe answered, in that irritating, injured tone 
him floundering and vexing the world about 2 which turns one’s eyes, and impels one’s feet 
him with ripples. Sin the direction of the door. 

The fair angler was beginning to grow: “ You were so delighted with Bryan Lodge 
desperate, fearful lest after all her long andSwhen we were last ‘there, that we all very 
patient waiting and mancuvring her prisoner 2 naturally supposed you would be highly 
might escape, and return no more to nibble at 2 pleased to return,” he said, indifferently. 
her undisguised baits. $ “Itisa horrid, dull, out of the world place,” 

The family decision in favor of Bryan Lodge ¢she said spitefully, and was going to add, “I 
as a resort for the summer at hand had excited $ perfectly hate it;” but suddenly recollecting 
her displeasure to a degree which enforced ¢ herself, she lifted her handkerchief to her face, 
politeness could not cover. The place, de- gand gasped through its filmy folds—* And I 
serted and vacant since Kitty’s death, was of ¢ can’t bear to think of it since poor dear Kitty 
all places in the world the most dreary and 2 ied there,” 
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“Tt is not necessary that you should goSat all? Do not our present relations suit you? 
with the others unless you choose,” he said¢ Do we not see each other daily? Are not my 
coldly, without noticing her sentimental out-Sservices and my purse as fully at your com- 
break of grief. mand as if you were my wife?” 

“I—we will go together somewhere,” she? Louise's face flushed with indignation, and 
murmured, dropping her handkerchief, and$ her tears forgot to flow. ‘‘ You don’t want to 
leaning towards him with brightening face. ¢give up your liberty,” she said angrily. “ Yo® 

“You can accompany some of our friendsSwant to keep up the appearance of being a 
who are going to do the stereotyped round of¢ free man, that you may bestow a lover’s at- 
fashionable pleasure places,” he went on, as if? tentions on every lady that pleases your fancy, 
not hearing her faintly breathed aspiration, and you think if we are not married, there 

“And you?” she inquired breathlessly. will be nothing to prevent you from casting 

“IT? Oh, I may join you for a day or soSme off entirely when you grow weary of 

me—— 
I shall have to give pleasure the go-by Bat; “Good heavens! As if that time had yet 
summer and attend pretty strictly to business, ¢ to come,” muttered George under his breath, 
as becomes a man of my years and family? ‘‘Or meet some one who suits you better,” 
prospects.” ¢ concluded Louise, in whose ears the muttered 

“ Business!. A mere artifice!” Louise cried, 2 ejaculation sounded like a deep drawn breath. 
with irritation only partially allayed by hisS “Aha!” cried the gentleman, turning sharply 
concluding words. ‘When I am out of yourdin his walk, “so you regard marriage as a 
way, you will be off on pretended yachting, $ hold-fast to lovers with centrifugal tendencies. 
fishing, and hunting excursions, turning thee That’s a fallacy, my dear. Nuptial vows will 
heads of silly milkmaids with your false com- not stay wandering affections. If I am not 
pliments, and talking metaphysics with de-¢true to you now, do not believe that any 
signing country schoolma’ams,”’ priestly mumbling of the marriage service 

“T dare say,” he responded with noncha-¢ over me will make me so. But would you 
lance, swinging around to the piano again,¢ bind me against my will? Iam more gener- 
and beginning to play a dashing air. Once he ¢ ous with you, Louise. I would leave you free ; 
would have affected pain, and plead against<to love and wed whomsoever you please, and 
such judgment, striving hard (if that were © would never taunt you with your inconstancy. 
necessary) to convince the lady that all plea-¢ You have a right to transfer your affections 
sures palled beside her charming company ;2 to a worthier man, if you choose, and I showa 
but that was before he had given her such a§ truer regard for you in yielding than in urg- 
hateful claim upon himself. ong my claims.” 

Louise looked unutterable things at him asS “You can afford to be generous,” Louise 
he played in seeming forgetfulness of her pres-csaid, with keen reproach and scorn. “ You 
ence, the ever-ready bit of cambric coming$know that you have driven every marriage- 
presently into requisition again, and sobs fill-c able man from the field, and have completely 
ing up the brief pauses of the music. Sruined my matrimonial prospects in other 

George came down on the last notes with a¢directions by your close attentions to, and 
grand crash. ‘‘ What’s the matter now?” he? evident appropriation of me.” 
demanded, wheeling about impatiently, ands “T beg your pardon. I have not intended 
glancing towards the door. ¢to stand in any man’s light. If you are com- 

“You are so cru—cruel. I am sure your S mitted before the world, it is by your own 
love is growing cold,” broke plaintively¢ words and acts, not by mine. But had I sup- 
through the handkerchief. $ posed you regarded yourself as a passive piece 

“Nonsense, Louise! Don’t be agoose. Do¢of merchandise, whose sale would be injured 
you expect me to talk soft sentiment to you2by my suspected claims, I would have taken 
always?” was the petulant rejoinder. care to notify all possible bidders that I was 

“But it is a who—whole year since youconly a competitor, and your market should 
proposed, and you haven't spoken of your loveSnot have been damaged by even a seeming 
since, nor said a word about mar—marrying.” ¢ monopoly on my part.” 

The delinquent lover started from his “ih The biting sarcasm of the gentleman’s (?) 


after awhile,” he answered carelessly. ‘ But & 


as if suddenly bitten, and began to measure¢tone would have cut a more sensitive heart 
the floor. ‘‘ Why should we be in haste about?to the quick, and given him instantly his 
Marrying, Louise; or why should we marry $ coveted freedom; but Louise was only intent 
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on holding her fish, and did not mind his Ssubsided once more into the melting mood, 
struggles nor his thrusts, if he did not escape< °and the daintily wrought handkerchief was 
her, Feeling >, however, that her late out- lifted effectively again to her eyes. 

burst of anger had not served her ends, she (CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 





OLD HYMNS. 


The Journal of Commerce has an article on , tempestuous night, for a starry one, than I 
the suggestiveness of old hymns. Three per-< (had in Upper Egypt, when a fierce gale carried 
sons are represented as conversing together i in} my boat through the pass at Hagar Silsilis, 
a library, and their talk goes on as follows:—‘ About nine o ‘clock in the evening, I was 

“Tue Docror.—An old hymn is a great 2 standing on deck, watching the stars, and 
thing. What voices have sung it! An old§Jistening to the rush of the boat through the 
hymn- book is suggestive. What emotion ite brown Nile, swinging and swaying her great 
bears record of!e I’m not much of a literary 9 sail as she dashed along. Suddenly I caught 
man, and when I get an hour’s leisure from ¢ on the wind the strain of an old tune, and I 
the pains and sufferings that occupy my life, 1) saw that we were passing a boat which lay 
very often find rest in reading old hymns. Tt? near the shore. There were Americans on 
is only once in a great while that I have a’ board, and the very words of the hymn came 
sensation. I’vé almost outgrown sensations, ° clearly to our ear, or else I imagined them, 
When I was fifty years old, I thought it over, ¢ Either way, it was a startling interruption to 
and concluded that my profession had worn $ the wildness of the scene. My Arabs were as 
out the sensational possibilities of my soul. Sheedless of it as of the wind. They lay on 
But an old hymn to an old tune convinced § deck, wrapped up in their bournooses, slum- 
me I was mistaken. Last Sunday morning I? bering heavily. The Nubian pilot stood firm 
was driving on my morning round, mindSat the helm. But to me the sound was like 

. intent on a case of surgery that had kept me S the voice of an angel. What I saw, in the 
up all night. I was passing a Presbyterian 5 next moment’s imagination, it would take 
church, in some street, when I heard a strain hours to tell. We think swiftly. The vision 
of familiar music, and I pulled up short, just 9 was one of exceeding beauty and peace—such 
in time to catch the last words of a verse in dpeace! Do you remember Deacon Stuart, 
the hymn they were singing. Why, Philip, 2 Joe? 


they speak of the war-horse starting at the “ STEENBURGER (waking . ibe a doze).—Dea- 
sound of the trumpet; so my old heart started (con Stuart! What—here? I thought he was 
at the sound of that hymn and music. pin glory forty years ago. 


“Purtirps.—I understand you. Once I was¢ ‘“ Putiiips.—Not quite so long, as we count 
walking listlessly of a Sunday athétnook $ tdtde in this slow world. But twenty-five 
through the narrow streets of Cairo, the heart ¢ years ago they buried the good man, then full 
of the Orient to this day, as in the days of the 2eighty-five years old, and ripe for Heaven, 
caliphs. I came accidentally near the house$No, he is not coming here to-night, Joe; but 
where some Scotch missionaries reside, and¢if he didn’t come to my Nile boat that night 
where they and their families were holding $ with his granddaughter Kate, then all I can 
service. Ont on the strange atmosphere ofSsay is that I had a powerful imagination. 
the old city, whose every stone and lattice, ? Don’t you: remember when she died? I was 
and whose very sky were mysterious, old andSa boy. She was the prettiest girl in the whole 
incomprehensible, floated with perfect rT ten als, 4p than I was by some five 
ness the words of an old hymn. In an instant} years; but I used to look at her in church, and 
I was carried away to the old church in rab dehy if anything more beautiful was ever 
up-country village, and I leaned against the 2seen in any age or land. When I read of 
wall of a house, and thought, and thought,S Helen, and Cleopatra, and Lucretia, and all 
and thought, till the misty condition of my ¢the beauties of old times, it was always with 
eyes reminded me where I was. And that>the notion that each one, blond or brunette, 
wasn’t half so powerful a sensation as I weit Sire have looked like Katie Stuart. She died 
some months later. I never knew a more?very suddenly. One Sunday morning the 
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7 
church was unusually full; for there had been? SONG—WANDERED AWAY. 
two deaths in the previous week, and a funeral $ BY J. QUINCY A. WOOD. 
sermon was expected. The day was bitterly< The birds of Glenada sing loud on the spray, 
cold. The thermometer was twenty degrees 2 But Jessie, dear Jessie has wander’d away ; 
below zero all day. I remember how much‘ Has wander’d away in neglect of our pain, 
emotion was visible in the church; for the? And ne’er will return to Glenada again ; 
deaths had been those of young persons very § Nevermore, never, 
much loved, and there had been a story that? Never, no, never 
one of them, a fine fellow, but long failing, S Will Jessie return to Glenada again. 
had loved Katie Stuart very dearly. Whethér? Thy meadows, Glenada, how blooming and fair! 
she knew it or not, no one could say. But > Thy streams as they wander thy praises declare ; 


when the minister had finished a touching< But all of these charms are as nothing to me 
sermon, leaving ‘young and old in tears, and S Since Jessie, dear Jessie, has wander'd from thee ; 
’ 
2 For nevermore, never, 


gave out the hymn to sing, it was hard to sing 
: “175 Never, no, never 
it. The precentor got along tolerably well till: _. ’ 
- hee 2 Will Jessie return to Glenada and me. 
he came to the beginning of a verse where he$ 
found almost no one to help him, and he sung¢ The lark, well he knows that his mate, though she 
the first three or four notes with only two or> rove, 


three voices accompanying him, and then he‘ Will repose not her wing till she rests by her love; 
broke down with a sort of sob. Then—I can) But Jessie, so scornful, and fickle, and wain, 
come back to Glenada again! 


hear it now; how delicious, how glorious —— se ie Oey Bm 

was !—Katie Stuart’s voice, clear as a bird’s, 2 eee eee 
floated up, as if she was inspired, and the very $ Dear song-loving Jessie 
Ps P s Y 2 Will never return to Glenada again. 


atmosphere was filled with its melody as she< . 
¢ Oh, would some kind Power our Jessie persuade, 


sung— 
8 $ Perhaps she might pity the wounds she has made: 


DPD AL PLPPPPDLVF ALANA FLIES 


**T would begin the music here, 
And so my soul should rise; 
Oh for some heavenly notes to bear 


< And then we no more would remember the pain, 
é And welcome her back to Glenada again— 


My passions to the skies!’ 


DADA 


Deacon’s farm. The old man drove, and Katie? 
sat wrapped in buffalo robes by his side in the 2 
sleigh. I remember the black horses well. IS 
owned them afterward. When they started, I¢ 
was looking at her face. I had watched her? 
from the close of the service. She spoke to no$ 


one, but went directly to the sleigh, quietly‘ 
let her grandfather wrap the robes around her, 2 
remained silent, and the horses went off at a°% 
bound. What the Deacon thought of all the¢ 
way home no one can imagine; but when he? 
teached home, Katie had gone far away. She° 
was sitting wrapped in the robes, with a smil-‘ 
ing face, but cold, and calm, and dead in the¢ 
deigh. That hymn was her last utterance ine 
our language, which, make it as passionate as > 
we may, does not, cannot remotely imitate the ¢ 
tongs they sing up yonder.” 





e>o~e 


a 
AAAS SSSA 


An Irishman being in church where the 
wllection apparatus resembles a ballot-box, 
mM its being passed to him, whispered in 
the carrier’s ear that he was not naturalized 
and could not vote, but was ready to make a 
ipeech. ; 


vv 





Nevermore, never, 
Never, no, never 


“Tt was five miles from the church to thes From me and Glenada to wander again. 





FRIENDS FOREVER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The world is full of change ; 
What can we say is certain? 
Even Life hides dumb and strange 
Behind Death’s heavy curtain ; 
Yet one thing rests past doubt, 
It is the trusty lever 
That hope would sink without— 
A friend’s a friend forever. 


By water and by fire 
The world is held together, 
And hearts do not require 
Unbroken summer weather ; 
Without, small ills may fret, 
Within, great woes may thunder ; 
Thus, Friendship’s roots are set 
In beauty and in wonder. 


Forms pass.. We cannot find 
The steps we loved to follow ; 
We stumble, tired and blind, 
O’er grave-mounds ringing hollow. 
Yet love immortal is; 
This gospel yield we never; 
There must be Heaven for this— 
True friends are friends forever. 
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It was a long, wearisome night—my pillow , 
seeme ¥ as hard as a stone, and the dreadful 2 
pain pressed down upon my temples like a> 
monster hand of granite, A little bit of one‘ 
of Longfellow’s sweetest poems seethed in my ? 
poor brain all night; unconsciously I moaned § 
it, and groaned it, and whispered it; I tried ¢ 
but could not forget it. Like a child surfeited 


with sweetmeats, I tried to turn away from ‘ 


the dainty little tit-bit of poesy, but it fol- 
lowed and 
of a troubled conscience. 


I was glad when I heard the fire glowing in’ 


the morning, and taking up my shawl and‘ 
pillows, I went out and lay on the lounge, 2 
and watched the flicker of the flames through $ 
the grate. 

A morning of depressed spirits followed.‘ 
The white winter landscape lay drearily ¢ 
framed in by the encircling hills in the blue> 
distance. I sat by the window looking ou 
upon it, my head leaning on my hand, my 
thoughts very sorrowful, when a bevy of little $ 
gray birds alighted upon the sill, almost in¢ 
eeneh 8 of my hand, and began picking up some > 
crumbs and seeds I had scattered there the‘ 
day be fore. 

When I did it, I said—‘ Perhaps a little 
wanderer from the cold upper deep will come ¢ 
this way and be made glad.” 

How eagerly they partook, and though I¢ 
put my cheek down against the panes, and 2 
admired them, they ate away, peeping up oc- 
cdsionally with their bright beady eyes look- ¢ 
ing very gratitude. 

I thought of the beneficent Father who? 


clung to me all night like the guilt 


that sometimes steal into our souls, light them 
{up so goldenly, what must be the reality? 

. He knows of our athirsting after, righteous- 
(ness; He hears the silent cry going up from 
> pained and empty hearts; He notes the hun- 
2 ger of the soul, and knows it is His love we 
? need, and sometimes He permits us to gaze 

S just a little into the dawn of the perfect day, 


> 


; 





JAPANESE CHILDREN. 

The relations between parents and children, 
Sand thé rational manner in which the latter 
dare brought up, are not the least admirable 
5 features of Japanese domestic life. The rules 
2which govern the system of edncation are 
< directly opposite to the laws governing the 

> state, which impose the death penalty for every 

infraction of blind and stupid obedience. The 
¢ child, on the contrary, is treated with the most 
inexhaustible patience; and if persuasion and 

»kind reasoning must give place to punish- 

¢ment, the mildest one that can be thought of 

>is ever that resorted to. A traveller in that 
country, says—I have never witnessed the 
2correction of a child, nor discovered any in- 
Sstrument which could possibly be used for 
2such a purpose, nor can I remember ever to 
Shave heard a little voice sobbing or crying, 


< 
) 


§ yet I can assert with truth that in no part of 


>the world have I met with such thoroughly 
(well-behaved, amiable children as those in 


¢ Japan,” 





; 
It is a beautiful thing to go out on the 





cares even for the sparrows; the pain I had¢ highway and behold the moving throng, and 
endured all night had sharpened my spiritual ¢ feel that we are brethren of a common family. 
perception—my vision was clearer; the light? We may condemn the vices of a man; we 
came, and I saw with a distinctness that was $ may shrink from an entire class of the human 
almost pain. ? family as companions, but when the helpless 

Blessed little birds! what a flood of glory cry of infancy, or the trembling limbs of age 
came down upon me; exultant joy that I had ¢demand our aid and sympathy, we are made 
never felt before. I bowed my head, glory- < to feel that each one of us is but one atom in 
crowned, closed my eyes on the earth, and for Sthe great ocean of humanity, hastening to 
a@ moment dimly comprehended the Christ $that shore where the surging billows never 
crucified, and the wondrous love of His, that 2cease as they carry us onward to our eternal 
has no taint of our poor love in it—under- $destiny. Twice during our lives each one of 
stood and felt it as I never may again. Sus must inevitably require the aid of our fel- 

If these little glimpses of the Better Land ?lows—at our birth and our death. 

(292) 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLY’ TREASURY. 


MAD eee 


GRAY HAIRS AND YOUNG HEARTS. 2 “Yes, that is just what I want to know,” added 
0? weshtietr deuninde 6 Eden, and she shook her curls again. 
’ J 2 “It’s all in a nutshell, my children. Love 
We—Eden and I—have two grandfathers, and ¢ others and live for them, seeking always to make 
every year they come to make us a visit of a week o them happier and better, and no danger but you'll 
or two. Such a good time of it as we always have° carry your young hearts down into your old 
when Grandfather Craig comes. I wish you knew? age.” 
him. He’s just the dearest, most delightful oldS Eden and I were silent a moment, trying to 
man, with his pleasant stories and his little flashes: take all that in. I spoke first. “That sounds 
of jokes that come upon you as sudden as summer‘ real good, and I know it’s every word true; but, 
lightning out of a little fringe of gray cloud hang- 2 grandpa, it’s a great thing and a very hard one 
ing over distant hills, and he enters so heartily $ sometimes, to live for others, and not have your 
into all our plans and frolics, as though he were 2 own way at all, but just do what will make them 
one of us. It is just as Eden said to him the last ? happier and better.” 
time he was here, after we had that capital time? “Iknow it is,my boy. A thing so hard that 
among the plums in the orchard. “ Grandfather ¢ when you learn to do it easily and heartily, you 
Craig, it is only when I look at you that I can be- > have learned the hardest lesson: that this world 
lieve you are really an old man. You act and¢ can teach you, even though your life stretches over 
seem so much like one of us; you enter into all> such a long slope of years as mine does.” 
our plays and frolics, just as though youwere ac “But, Grandpa Craig,” said Eden, drawing 
boy; you know that nothing could ever make me‘ closer to the old man, “I do so like to have my 
believe you were an old man, except the gray hairs? own way, you know. It’s so much pleasanter 
and the wrinkles !” than to be always thinking of and living for 
He laughed a little low, pleased laugh, half to others.” 
himself, I thought. “Those stand a solemn wit-¢ “Not in the long run, my little girl; not in the 
ness against me, don’t they, Eden ?—the gray hair? long run, be sure of that,” with that smile bright- 
and the wrinkles.” ¢ ening all over his face—a beautiful face, if it is an 
“Yes, they do, grandpa,” said my little sister ; 2 old man’s. 
“but I hope you don’t care for them. I don’t.” ¢ Eden looked wonderfully grave, playing with 
He drew her towards him suddenly, with thatSher hat ribbons. At last she spoke up—“ It don’t 
bright look in his face which comes to it some-¢ seem as though I should ever live to be an old, old 
times when anything moves him deeply. “No,S woman! If I do, I should like to be as happy and 
my child,” he said, “‘do not be troubled for me.« pleasant as you are, Grandpa Craig; but then it’s 
I do not care for the gray hairs and the wrin-$ such a dreadful ways to look ahead !” 
kles.” “Yet to look back it doesn’t seem but a very 
“ Grandfather Craig,” I said, coming around to§ little while since I was a midget of just six years, 
the other side of the little rustic bench where he? like you, Eden, standing under the old apple tree 
and Eden sat together, “when I think of you, itS you have heard about, at my mother’s knee.” 
doesn’t seem a sad thing to grow old, as it gener-2 “Why, how funny that is!” Eden exclaimed. 
ally does. What makes you so different from ‘Not so long ago as last Christmas does to you 
some others Eden and I could name; couldn’t we, 9 and Dell here, I’ll be bound.” 
Eden ?” “Oh, that seems ages and ages ago,” I put in. 
“Yes, I know who you mean, Dell?” put in my >“ You remember, Eden, the new doll you had, and 
sister, here, with that little decided toss of her¢ the rocking-horse that I found standing by my 
head that is part of herself. 5 bedside when I woke up?” 
Grandfather Craig was silent a moment, look-¢ “Yes, indeed. I wish Christmases wern’t such 
ing at us both, with his pleasant blue eyes; and‘ a long way apart,” said the little girl. 
something in his face was solemn, and something? Grandpa Craig patted the small hand which lay 
in it was glad. “Children,” he said at last, “re-‘in his, round and white as the first snowball in 
member what I say. If you keep your heart warm 2 spring. “They’ll come soon enough one of these 
and young, it makes little difference if the face‘ days,” he said. 
over it is wrinkled and the hair gray, like mine.” “ Grandpa,” I asked, though I don’t know what 
“But, Grandfather Craig, how in the world are ¢ put the thought into my head just then, only you 
We going to keep our hearts warm and young?” know how it is, strange, grave thoughts will 
said I, + sometimes creep into our happiest, merriest hours: 


(293) 
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“ doesn’t this seem a real bright, pleasant world tos “But how strange, and cruel, and dreadful it 


you? A good world to live in?” 2 must have been for such a little boy as you, Grand- 
“A good, brave, beautiful world, my boy. I father Craig, to be thrown out on the world in that 
know, too—for I’m an old man, and have seen a? way, with nobody to love or take care of you. [ 


great deal of life—that the world is very full of§ should have thought you would have died,” said 

sorrow and trouble, of pain and care ; but after all, % Eden, drawing nearer to the old man; and her 

the dear God made it, and it wears everywhere¢ little bright face was sorrowful enough, and those 

the proofs of His power, and praise, and love.” S dark blue eyes of hers looked like the river when 
“Grandpa Craig,” said Eden, “I suppose youc the summer mists gather over it. 

never had as much trouble as most old people have, S “ Don’t feel badly about it now, my child. It’s 

and that is the reason you seem so happy always?” ? all passed long ago, and the Lord took care of me 
Over the old man’s face, into the pleasant eyes, and carried me through it.” 

there came a little shadow. “ Dear child,” he said,? Just then the dinner-bell rang. What a long 

and his voice thrilled us, “ I’ve had troubles heavy talk we had had under the plum tree that morn- 

enough, and hard and long to bear, as God knows, > ing, 

but He carried me through them; He has brought ¢ “There, children, don’t look grave!” said the 


me out of them, and set me in a large place.” Sold man as he rose up. “You see the troubles 
“Why that’s in the Bible,” said Eden; “I heard¢ haven’t hurt me—haven’t left me a hard, soured 
papa read it the other morning.” - Sold man.” 


“Grandpa Craig,” I said, “T’ll tell you juste “ Oh, no indeed,” we both said, each taking hold 
what I think the troubles have made you—like‘S of his hand. 
one of our great autumn apples, ripe, and juicy,2 “And let’s see; this afternoon I believe we were 
and mellow to the very core.” ¢to take a ride down on the meadows, and learn 

“Now, Ardell, that’s like one of your odd?whether the blucberries were ripe, and Dell was 
speeches. If Aunt Esther heard it, she’d turn ¢ to show me the tree in which he found the last 
straight around and say to papa—‘ What a quaint 2 year’s robin’s nest.” 
child he is, Philip. You may depend he’ll makes “Yes; I know just where the tree stands,” I 
something very remarkable one of these days.’” >said; and then I thought how Grandfather Craig 

We couldn’t help laughing at Esther’s mimicry, ¢ was always on the look-out for something new and 
though Grandfather Craig said—“That was aSpleasant for us—always planning some ride, or 
very flattering compliment, Dell. One of these? walk, or frolic; and I wondered if all this wasn’t 
days you'll see it clearer than you do now.” S because he had had so few comforts and pleasures 

“But, grandfather, please to tell what some of in his own boyhood, and so he had learned what 
the troubles were,” asked Eden. S they were to us children. 

Again that shadow stealing up into his eyes.2 I told this to Eden the next time we were alone 
He looked at the child a moment. “Some of $ together, and she said she thought that must cer- 
them—the heaviest of all, you could not under- > tainly be one great reason of Grandfather Craig’s 


stand, my child.” ¢ care and thoughtfulness. 
“But those that we could, Grandfather Craig,” 5 I said in the beginning that we had two grand- 
I put in, as curious as my sister Eden. ¢ fathers who came to see us every year. 


“The troubles came early, my boy. I was Grandfather Reeves is a good man, I have no 
hardly older than you when my mother died and¢ doubt; but, oh, dear! such a difference! He is 
left me alone in the world; no home, no friends“ old in every drop of his blood—in every thought 
anywhere ; a poor little lonely dog, thrown out upon ° and feeling, I do believe, and so does Eden. 
the world to make my way in it as best I could.” @ Somehow I can never make myself believe that 

“Oh, Grandfather Craig!” said Eden and I to- § Grandfather Reeves was ever young. His hair is 
gether, and we could not get any farther for a¢ no whiter, and if you count them, I don’t suppose 
minute, we were so shocked; then my sister S the wrinkles are any more than they are on Grand- 


added—“ And only a little older than Dell ?” ¢ father Craig’s face; but one feels old, thinks old, 
“Only two years, Kitten; for Dellis seven. How‘ talks old, and the other doesn’t. 
old was I now?” 2 Grandfather Reeves isn’t what you would call 


“Why I can tell in a moment,” answered Eden, ¢ precisely cross, but he’s gloomy, and nervous, and 
with a little bridling of her head. “TIt’s as easy2sad. He sits by the fire, and sometimes he draws 
as A, B, C. You must have been nine years old.”¢a heavy sigh, and he looks at Eden and me, and 


“ That’s it precisely.” She shakes his head, and says—“ If you knew what 
“But, grandpa, who would have believed it ?< you were coming to in a little while, you wouldn’t 
How did you ever get along?” I asked. S be so merry now. Well, you'll find out soon 


“It was a hard, tough, long pull. Pray God- enough.” 
you may never have such an one, my boy; neverS One-day, just to try him, I said—“ Well, now, 
walk some of the rough places that I did. Yet 1° Grandfather Reeves, don’t you think it’s a pretty 
am not certain but that in the end it made more of ¢ good world, after all, and that there’s a great deal 
a man of'me.” S Bright and pleasant in it, and that while we’re 
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children we ought to have all the good times and $ Then said the grandfather—“I must tell you 
take all the comfort we can ?” ¢ how this tree came here. One evening, more than 
“Tt looks pleasant to you now, Dell,” said the 5 fifty years ago, I stood here, when there was empty 
old man, in his dreariest tones, “but if you live, ¢ space, but where now this pear tree stands, and 
you'll find it’s a world full of care, and sorrow, andS complained to a rich neighbor of my poverty. 
trouble of all sorts—that fun, and pleasures, and 2‘Oh,’ said I, ‘how perfectly contented should I 
good times don’t last, and that they’re all folly 5 be if I could only possess one hundred dollars.’ 
and vanity.” 2 “The neighbor, who was a wise man, said— 
Now do you suppose Grandfather Craig would § ‘ That you can easily do, if you only set about it. 
have answered in that way? I tell you he would 2 See,’ said he, ‘there in the soil where you stand 
not. Care more than a hundred dollars, if you can only 
A little while afterward, Eden burst in with aS get them.’ 
basket on her arm. “Grandfather Reeves,” she? “At that time I was only a foolish young man, 
said, “the frost grapes are turned purple, aad they jand so on the following night I dug in the ground 
hang in thick blue-black clusters on the stone wall? on that spot, and to my great mortification found 
at the foot of the meadow. Dell and I are going Snot a single dollar. In the morning, the neighbor 
to gather them. Wont you come withus? The?saw where I had been digging, and laughed 
sun’s real warm and pleasant, just like summer, § heartily at my simplicity. 
and it will be real fun.” “<T see,’ said he, ‘that you did not understand 
“Ah, my child,” said the old man in his solemn$me. I will send you a young pear tree; set that 
tone, “my days of fun are over. Such things may 2in the hole which you have dug, and after a year 
seem pleasant to you now; but I am an old man, ¢the dollars will begin to appear.’ 
and they’ve lost all charm for me, and they ons “T set out the young tree. It grew, and be- 
for you, if you only live a little longer.” Ccame what you now see it. The luscious fruit 
“Now if it had only been Grandfather Craig, S which it has borne year after year has brought me 
he’d have gone with us, and been as young as we ¢in far more than a hundred dollars, and it is yet a 
are, Dell,” said Eden, as we went down in the Scapital which yearly brings in a good interest.” 
pleasant autumn morning to the meadows. 


“Open your eyes 
“Yes, indeed, he would. That’s because nS 


And open your mind, 
Work with your-hands, 


hasn’t got an ‘old heart under his gray hairs.’ 
And wishes you’!l find.” 


You and I will never have one, will we, Eden.” 
“No, never!” said my sister. : 
Then she burst out laughing. “Oh, Dell, doesn’t S 

it seem funny enough to think that some time you 

and I will have gray hairs and wrinkles?” 





TO CORNELIA. 


BY C, A. C. H. 





I looked at the soft rosy cheeks, at the bright’ 
gold of her thick hair. ‘Yes, Eden, it does seem 2 
as though it never could come true for you and 
me, if it does of everybody else, that we should be 
old folks.” 

“We'll be old like Grandfather Craig, anyhow,” 2 
dancing her basket up and down. 

“So we will. Who would want to be like Grand- 
father Reeves—such a dreary, desolate, sighing old 
soul ?” 

“ Oh, I know it, Dell. It’s just awful!” 

“And yet, Eden, I don’t believe he’s had half > 
the hard time and troubles that Grandfather Craig ¢ 
has. But it’s what’s in folks makes them old or 
young. You may depend on that,” 2 

“Yes, I see that, Dell. You and I must try to 
keep the youth in our hearts, loving others and ? 
making them happy. It’s in a nutshell, as Grand-§ 
father Craig says—and oh! there are the grapes !” 


WUT 
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THE PEAR TREE. 2 
Translated from the German. ¢ 
Old Rupert sat, at the close of day, in the shade 
of a beautiful pear tree which stood before his 
house, while his grandson ate of the pears, and 
could not cease praising the sweet fruit. 
VOL, XXx.—20 


Beyond, upon the hiil-side, 
looms a little flower, 
Rain, nor dew, nor sunshine, 

Hath for a single hour 
Reached the dim recesses 
Of its turfy bower. 


All winter, ’neath the snow-bank, 
The tiny bud lay hid, 

But with the first mild breath of spring 
The petals soft undid, 

And to my wandering vision 
Lifted ita snowy lid. 


Its home is bleak and sterile, 
Its beauties rich and rare, 

Yet gratefully its incense 
Is flung upon the air, 

Nor pines for broader meadows, 
Or sunnier gardens fair. 


My dear, be like this violet, 
Contented in its zone, 

Your fragrance a pure, loving heart, 
Your grace a gentle tone. 

And it shall bring you happiness 
Akin to Heaven’s own. 


DRAM Rie vcr ciy 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SORROWING FOR THE LOSS OF )like this,” replied my wife. “What idea of God 
CHILDREN. ‘ean be in the mind of such?” 


“ $ ” 
“A young mother sorrowing for the loss of her ¢ ‘i Not a very clear — 
first born.” I should think not. 


My wife sighed; and I knew the meaning of? “And here,” said I, “lies the broad difference 


. ) . 
her sigh. Our first born was in Heaven. Passing , between the mourner with hope and the ro 
S without hope. As the idea of God is, so will the 


through the gate of death, he went thitherward, 2 : 
years gone by, while yet his life was fragrant with ‘ state of mind be in affliction. If we think of Him 
\as a being of infinite love—love is ever seeking to 


the innocence of babyhood, We did not mourn? ‘ . 
2 bless—we shall rest in the unwavering assurance, 


for him in black garments. Oh, no! Our sorrow 
fee ae é + aa ¢ that all is right with the lambs of his earthly flock 
was too sacred a sentiment to be intruded upon? r _ 
hers: : ; ; ) whom He.has removed to higher pastures. From 
others; and we could not shadow thus his rosy § : : 
whence is our love for our children? Born of gur- 


memory. Black for ourbaby? Oh,no,no! Any-?2 
hine but black! Whi 7 e's yS selves? No. It comes with them from the good 
thing but black! White were better, as symbol- ‘ : 
izing his angelic purity ¢ Father of all, who sends this love as the guardian and 
A 5 Ss 5* ° ¢ C - 
. f j 4 Fs Se ss ) ‘ re 
“Tt is hard to part with a child,” said my wife, ‘ rpangpene ardent on, 8 oie aed yon peg Ho 
arta Sane ax fett : : ¢ to be nurtured for angelic life in Heaven. It is God’s 
awaking from a brief revery, which her own infer- 2 t that ol vi newiee.” 
i q ‘4 3 ve 7 8. 
ence had produced. “But I fear the excessive ¢ Pre doysioe = (mad satan rent digg ee. - 
2 And when He removes them from our care, 


sorrow we so often see displayed when little chil-5 , ae ie 

dren are removed, does not spring from that2 said my wife, “He does not take them away from 
genuine love which desires the highest good inne ae + oma perfor eng - coer degre 
its object.” . ‘love is guided by the clearest wisdom.” 


5 “ ” bow oa j ; 
“Love,” I answered, “throws around its object‘. kvorg Olas ‘ve, S WES Che Bide “of tes i 
(limited, confused and false—as where human pas- 


a thousand clinging tendrils. If you tear these ? 
7 y > sions are predicted, instead of divine attributes—the 


away, and remove the object, pain is sure to fol-§° . ee 
sii (mind cannot rise into any strong hope for the dear 


low. Neither reason, philosoph igi an ? 
. aOm, P phy, nor religion can 5 departed. In the beautiful words— I am the resur- 


stay this inevitable consequence.” 5 . se ys 
¢rection and the life,’ it sees no present assurance. 


“True,” she replied. . “ A mother’s love for her > 
e rep other's iove for ner S Allisvague. There is no bridge to the awful gulf; 


ws 


tender little ones is a natural love, and if this is¢ ah the dyi t A fet 9» 
4 th. e dying ones to pass in safe d 
wounded, keen suffering must follow; and I WS pected sate yins I y Tome 
> 6 


to see grief have its way fora time. But, when we ¢ 
know that these darlings are received by angelic 5 
attendants the moment they are upraised in the 

spiritual world; and ever after cared for with a5 
love as much superior to ours as Heaven is su- vicious, says Mr. Beecher, more or less, is a mat- 
perior to earth, is not the sorrow that refuses to S ter of great concern to everybody. As long as I 


er & 
EVERY MAN RESPONSIBLE. 


Whether a man is good and virtuous, or bad and 


be comforted a selfish sorrow?” dlive, and have a household, and children, I am 
“ All do not know this,” I answered. asi | about the example of every man in so- 
“Not know that little children go straight to2ciety. Every man that does wrong is to that ex- 
Heaven !’* She spoke in a tone of surprise. Ctent my enemy. Every man that does wrong is to 


“Some minds are in such darkness that they 2that extent making war on me and on society. 
cannot look past the grave,” said I. “ Their ¢ The whole of society is attacked by every wrong- 
thoughts linger about the close coffin and the>doer. The whole of society is blessed by every 
shrouded form. Death, to them, is a fearful mon- e virtuous liver. Right-doing is itself benefaction. 
ster. When their beloved die, they imagine them S No man can measure the amount of the benefit de- 
passing in among fearful things; for, if the exter-¢ rived from it. It is one of the immeasurable quali- 


; ties; but it is real nevertheless. So that, if a man 


nal of death is so marked by suffering—if the beau- 
tiful body is so changed by the strife of dissolu- Clive temperately, honestly, Christianly, by that 
But does he help 


tion, what mnst be the unseen attendants of death? )simple fact he helps society. 

They have no power to rise above the apparent or ¢ society half so much as he does himself? If he be 

phenomenal, and see with undimmed eyes in purer $a drunkard, a gambler, a dissipated man, a wicked 

tegions. And so, to them, their dead are not in 2 man, he harms society; but does he harm society 

Heaven, but in the grave; and they go down there $ as much as he does his own self? He shall bear 

in spirit, refusing to be comforted.” ? chiefly in his own person and character the fruit 
“TI can scarcely conceive the existence of a state and peril of his demoralization. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 





UNCLE GRUMBLER AND HIS¢a great rarity, I saw only to-day one of the latter 
FAVORITE TOPIC. 2on Fifth Avenue, dressed in the very perfection of 
We have received another communication from 5 °ommon-sense ond good taste, As.3 wes poming 
Uncle Grumbler, in which he seems to have stum-<¢"P town . thin, atternqnn,) just 98 5 entered ms 
bled. apon 5 new idea. ; Je sage: < Avenue from Fourteenth street, she crossed it and 
S went up on the other side. She was about your 
My niece Nellie said to me this afternoon, when > height and complexion, my dear, though I didn’t 
the inevitable subject came up again for discus- S see her face, and cannot tell whether she was pretty 
sion—“ The young men are to be blamed for all>or ugly. Her dress attracted me, and I noted it 
the extravagance, folly, and ridiculous fashionable ¢ particularly.” 
extremes of the ladies. You know there was an> “ Well, what was it, uncle? If it suits me, I’ll 
old heathen once, somewhere in the dark ages, who 2 have one just like it immediately.” 
has been a pattern for crusty old >achelors ever‘, It was a walking dress (the most sensible fash- 
since, who used always to inquire, ‘Who is she?’ ion introduced for years—albeit you girls do trick 
when told of a misfortune that had occurred,‘ yourselves out like ballet dancers in them). This 
taking it for granted that a woman must have>one suited me exactly. A brown silk, trimmed 
caused it. And I tell you, uncle, when you see with bands of the same colored satin; a brown hat, 
one of our sex with hair screwed up so that her>with leaves of the same shade, I should judge, 
‘two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres,’ ° though I could not see distinctly; neatly-fitting, 
her waist drawrf in like an hour-glass, her dress‘ serviceable walking boots ; brown gloves and para- 
trailing half way across the parlor floor, you may2sol. There were no gewgaws about her. No long 
well cast your eyes about and inquire, ‘ Who is heS strings of glass beads and crosses, brass buttons or 
that has caused this foolish torture and abuse of 2 long squaw-like ear-rings. Her hair, too, was done 
the charms which Nature has given?) Why there Sup simply and becomingly—not so high as to pitch 
isn’t a young gentleman of my circle that will even 2 the hat down upon the nose, which is the universal 
look at a lady who is not dressed in the extreme of¢ style now-a-days, but just low enough to show the 
the style.” pretty Grecian contour of the head without soiling 
“Then you must have a very silly set of mascu- ¢ the linen collar around her neck. I know she 
line acquaintance, my dear.” must be a lovely, sensible girl. If it had not been 
“Well, what am I to do? They are the very ¢for my age and dignity, I don’t know but I should 
créme de la créme of Gotham. There is none bet-‘ have followed her home, just to see where she lived. 
ter to be had anywhere—agd one must have some 2 But I lost her in the crowd just about the Fifth 
male society. You know one can’t depend entirely 6 Avenue Hotel, and I did not, of course, take much 
upon one’s old bachelor uncle for polite attentions. 2 pains to find her again.” 
And then (though its very improper, I confess) ¢ Nellie laughed ; immoderately, I thought, for the 
young ladies will sometimes think of marrying, 2 0ccasion. “‘ Well, uncle,” she said, when she found 
and these are the men who are to be our future 2 her voice, with a merry twinkle in her eyes, “I’m 
husbands. We must attract their attention some- ‘sure the young lady in the plain brown suit little 
how.” 2 thought she had won the admiration of one sensi- 
“ But all are not alike. There are some sensible § ble old gentleman by the simplicity of her costume, 
young men who do not think of a lady’s dress.” for to my own knowledge she took the least fre- 
“T don’t believe it. Now there’s young Dutiful §quented route home to avoid unpleasant remarks 
Prosperous, whom you recommended to my serious Q about her peculiar dress.” 
consideration just the other days an exceptional, < “Why, do you know her, Nellie?” 
earnest, practical, desirable young man—what doS “Well, I have been pretty well acquainted with 
you think he did only last night? Why, he criti- ¢ her, and so have you, for about nineteen years. I 
cized a lady’s back hair most unmercifully because $ think we both ought to know her.” And then I 
it was dressed a little too low, and said he didn’t > understood, of course, that it was Nellie herself. 
believe in following extreme fashions, but when a> She went on immediately to explain: “A freak 
style was set, he liked to see the ladies live up to ¢ seized me this afternoon as- I was dressing to go 
it. He’s just as absurd as any of them—and $ out for my customary walk, to robe myself in the 
they’re all alike. You see what makes women so< very simple costume which you have so much 
foolish, don’t you, uncle ?” $ liked. So I took the bright shaded orange leaves 
“No, puss, I don’t give up yet. I believe there Sfrom my hat, laid back in the drawer the bright 
are sensible young men and women too. Now, for? orange-colored searf, gloves, parasol and amber 
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beads, and robed myself throughout in plain soberc Our esteemed contributor, Mrs. Cutler, in the 

brown. I took my hair down a peg at the back, 5 following article shows us a certain class of per- 

too, just enough to show the ‘Grecian contour of¢ sons who may be called 

my head,’ you know. Well, what do you think S 

was the result? I had scarcely left the housee—~?DISAG@REEABLY ACCOMMODATING 

was just at the corner of the avenue, in fact—§ PEOPLE. 

when a match-boy made me aware of the singular? ‘ 

plainness of my eehini, by singing out at the top? “Mra. Eldred is impolitely polite,” ssid my 
7 r cfriend Alice. “Not from excess of ceremony, 


of his lungs, to a comrade—‘ Hello, Bill, here py 

thie % Quaker.’ Of eideat'2 aidut wtad then § which is not true courtesy, as it detracts from the 
267 eeeea "Fifth A 7 1 ‘¢ freedom and harmony of social intercourse. She 
denice susan re saisid*Ga? tab’ dale “ a eis impolitely polite because she will insist, under 
the a a > I left ear hi rir oe ° all circumstances, upon taking all the disadvan- 
pee ws eesicion x Seale eT ° tages or inconveniences of any position, when she 
heard the criticism—‘ She’d be a very decent little , . i 


noha ‘ : edd 
5 te aoe pr aaa the wit e “We used to go upon country excursions. If 
of his = ie He bo e perenne ms aan a there was a disagreeable seat—and there often was, 
‘ rn ri ee ee ee é for we piled pell mell into anything at such times— 
ye i Ht 4 - arent cde. glen] identify 2 if there was a seat like sitting on the end of no- 
me, an card him s leani in- < 
a : to 1 “ew “ ee eee vd ae Lael, thing, squeezed between two large persons, per- 
ow to look after me—‘ Goodness gracious! what > . 

ails Nellie Brown to-day?.’ She’s got a ¢ haps, or on a narrow edge where you had to keep 
that might belong to Ae jf a 104 = “That's Yourself in position by constant bracing; or a hard 

sd ‘ Re . S¢ seat; or a seat where the jolting was more severe 


only a sample of th it re- , 
uy ple of the treatment my poor suit re-< than in others, Mrs. Eldred would be sure to take 
ceived at the hands of strangers and friends. One 


4 
. d cit; and no persuasion could induce her to resign it 
must, in these days, carry style, uncle; and stylec to you 
means the very extreme of every ridiculous fash-‘% 


an. 


; if you got it at all, you must take it by 
+ Faron dime : ¢ main force. ’ 

as anythi pre a a plain, renee 4 mw “T felt uneasy, to think Mrs. Eldred would al- 

ing to admire in a costume which had@ i ‘ fe 

didi Gaines or Obi ts ilies tke Seka: cways take what was most unpleasant. It was 

iin ater i tt PY met S Soper nue; 80 ¢ really ungenerous, I said. It is a sort of refined 

date = mre MEROG OE tee ‘Srenee before 1< selfishness, for she assumes the merit of making 

of “ Pe n , — me caring to run the gauntlet all the sacrifices. She will not let others share the 

pene co rash second time. Now what is a girl to< pleasure with her. She places them in an unfa- 

4 va ye * : -vorable light, by not letting them take their turn 

pe te v be my dear,” I said, “very na-¢ at the disadvantages. She makes them feel un- 

owe Ses sere acid ; $ comfortable by seeing her always take them, or 

; » Nellie, sets me to thinking sometimes. ¢.46 involves them in constant unpleasant parleys 

I really had thought young men, as a class, were 


. bout things of this sort. She would show more 
more sensible. I wonder if ; ad Af 
Winds ‘With “the cite gig me share the - real kindness to all copcerned, if she would not 
. ‘ aos is true, as Nellie says,< always place herself in a disagreeable position, if 
women will look to them for approval or censure, S : 
and that is in the natural order of things RE TS - me ges ont : : 
>» Assuming all the inconveniences seems to im- 


we will acknowledge it or no. And that theyS : : 
aka ae a ltat ¢ply I am more generous than you. It is an in- 
should make dress a standard of admiration—~ *. : : : , 
when qualities of mind and heart are h S direct way of casting an imputation upon another’s 
J ‘F ie a ‘ SO much > unselfishness. If it be a pleasure to assist the 
more worthy of consideration. Well, it’s a degener- 2 
ate age. I’m daily convinced of it Scomfort of others at the expense of our own con- 
"Sidi Biles htf 7 ¢ venience, why then let others share this pleasure. 
I 7 Y ¢ Is it not selfish not to do so? or, as I said, it im- 
NCLE GRUMBLER. S plies that you are more generous than they. 
a : “TI remember once taking a little trip on the 
A Secret W se Knowrxe.—An able writer S cars when she wa@one of the party. The cars were 
gives utterance to this valuable secret :— Cerowded, and some one of us had got to stand. 
“ This looking forward to enjoyment don’t pay. S Mrs. Eldred said she would stand ; and so she did, 
For what I know of it, I would as soon chase ¢ for two mortal hours, braced against the side of 
butterflies for a living, or bottle moonshine for a “the car near the door. She would not take a seat 
cloudy night. The way to be happy is to take the? and let some of the rest of us take our turns for 
drops of happiness as God gives them to us every © any portion of the way. I said, ‘If she will not sit, 
E g y yP 
day of our lives. The boy must learn to be ha S J will stand up also,’ and I proceeded to do so. A 
. lhe PPYs ¢ a Se P ; 
while he is learning his trade; the merchant friend—a woman; we were all women on the trip— 
while he is making his fortune, If he fails to learn pulled me down into the seat, and said I should 
this art, he will be sure to miss his enjoyment < not be so absurd; and I sat for the rest of the way— 
when he gains what he has sighed for.” Con nettles. She made me much more uncomfort- 
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able than it would have made me to stand for the‘ feel. 


whole distance.” 


How true to the life is this picture. Have we 


You incline to the emotional; I to the intel- 
lectual.” 
“And thus differing, we make one,” said my 


not met again and again the counterpart of this‘ wife; “each supplying to the other what is needed 


Mrs. Eldred. Can we not see her now standing 
heroically in the jolting car, nerved and braced to 
endurance, and rejoicing in her martyrdom? We 
wonder if our friend has given us the end of the 
adventure? Didn’t the mock-martyr at the con- 
clusion of the journey complain with doleful 


for mental and moral equilibrium.” 

“T pray that it may be so, in the true and higher 
sense,” I answered. “That, as the years go by, 
linking their cyles in the chain that holds the ever 
receding past in connection with the present, our 
lives may interweave and blend with each other 


until that unity is attained which, in Heaven, we 
are told, makes of two individuals one angel.” 

My wife leaned towards me as I spoke, assent- 
ing by the silent yet expressive language of her 


countenance of pain in her back, aching feet or 
terrible headache ; not saying openly, of course, to 
each one of the company, “ All this I have endured 
and am enduring for your sake,” but implying nt 


much in every attitude of her suffering body, and eyes. 
every tone of her whining voice? “ And they twain shall be one flesh! There is a 


Did she never on some other occasion offer to do§ meaning in this not reached by the mere sensual 
an errand for you, and then remind you by con-2 mind,” I continued, letting my words follow after 
stant insinuations afterward how much she had’ my thoughts. “Unity of soul, in true marriage, 
been inconvenienced by it, making you feel un-2 comes only where such a spiritual difference exists 
comfortable in the extreme, and robbing you ofS that completeness of life is impossible without 
power to say a word in self-defense? Did you¢ conjunction. Two similar things never become 
never feel that though you might be suffering, > one.” 
starving, you would never ask or accept a favor, “And so,” said my wife, “if we, through a life 
from that person again? Did she never insist > in obedience to God’s laws, rise into Heaven and 
upon working for you, and then did you not hear¢ become angels, we shall not be unsexed, as the 
from her in a round-about way how greatly she> notion of some is; but the woman remains spi- 
had sacrificed her convenience to your pleasure? ¢ ritually feminine, and the man spiritually mascu- 

Well, there are such people. We are sorry toS line; and, drawing together by an essential attrac- 
say it. We always feel a wicked disposition to¢ tion, each for each, unite in that true marriage 
administer some personal chastisement WhenietiesS which is rarely, if ever, attained on earth.” 
we encounter one of these self-martyrs, and manys “And still,” said I, “each shall retain a separate 
a time when listening to their insinuations have individuality and consciousness—shall be dis- 
felt that a soundly boxed ear or ejection from some( tinctly one.” 8. 
convenient window would at. the moment have2 
afforded us infinite relief and satisfaction. 


MARE IS THE BETTER 
HORSE.” 

ONE FLESH. The application of this proverb is well known, 

“ Woman-like,” said I. but not so well is the story on which it is founded. 

“And man-like,” retorted my wife, playfully.$ A gentleman, who had seen the world, one day 

“T am interested in persons; you in things.” gave his son a span of horses, a chariot and a 


“Tin facts and results; you in feelings. mr ae of eggs. 
so the relative difference is maintained, and our? “Do you,” said he to the boy, “travel upon the 


“THE GRAY 





lives round into a single completeness. Is it not) high road until you come to the first house in which 

so?” is a married couple. If you find that the husband 
I read tender meanings in the eyes of my wife, 2 is master there, give him one of the horses. If, on 

as she looked steadily at me for a few moments, § the contrary, the wife is the ruler, give her an egg. 

and then let them fall upon the work in her hands. ¢ Return at once if you part with a horse, but do not 

There was silence for a few moments. come back as long as you keep both horses and 
“Ts it not so?” I repeated the question. “Do¢ there is an egg remaining.” 

not these mental differences give the pre-requisites 2 Away went the boy, full of his mission, and, just 

$ beyond the border of his father’s estate, lo! a 

“In part they do,” she answered. 2 modest cottage. He alighted from his chariot and 

“Only in part?” § knocked at the door. The good wife opened it for 

“IT mean the differences to which you referred.” > him and courtesied. 

“ As to facts and feelings?” é “Ts your husband at home?” 

“Yes.” “No;” but she would call him from the hay- 


“‘T designed these to express the whoie series of field. 
differences,” said I. “In your case, they reston2 In he came, wiping his brows. 


the affectional; in mine, on the rational. You feels told them his errand. 
more than you think, while I think more thanIe “Why,” says the wife, bridling and rolling tke 


of oneness ?” 


The young man 
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P) 
corner of her apron, “I always do as John wants > and make us yearn and bend before the thought— 





me to do; he is my master; aint you, John?” ¢ ‘If these be echoes, what must the realities be?’ ” 
“Then,” said the boy, “ I am to give you a horse. » 
Which will you take?” ¢ THE WHAT-NOT. 


: > aS ; 
“T think,” said he, “as how that bay gelding? Qur7s ror Poor Peorpie.—Quilts for poor peo- 
2. ” 
seems to be the one - would ee the best. , § ple may be made of old muslin dresses as follows :— 
“If we have a choice, husband,” said the wife, > wash the dresses, to get all the starch thoroughly 


“T think the gray mare will suit us the best.” ¢ out, then tear them up into strips from 1 to 14 
“No,” replied John, “ the bay for me; he is the> inches wide, according to the texture. Sew the 
more square in front, and his legs are better. ¢ strips into one length, wind into balls, and knit it 


“Now,” naid the wife, “I don’t think so; the 7 into strips of about twenty stitches (backwards and 
gray mare is the better horse, and I shall never be? ¢)-wards like a garter). Use large wooden pins 


contented unless I get that one.” silt _ 2one inch in circumference. The strips must be 
“ Well,” said John, “if your mind is set on it, about five or six feet long, and it requires six for 

. , ” 
I’ll give up; we'll take the gray mare. a good-sized quilt. From seven to eight dresses 


“Thank you,” said the boy, “allow me to give > are required for one quilt. Muslins of any color, 
you an egg from this basket: it is a nice fresh one, ¢ grenadines, and even thin cambrics, will do. Tar- 
and you can boil it hard or soft, as your wife will® jatans do not answer nearly so well. Thin woollen 
allow.” ¢ materials, such as barége, will do, but they must 

The rest you can imagine. The young man ;not be mixed with muslins. The different colors 
came home with both horses, but not an egg Te-? may be used for a stripe of each, or if all the 
mained in the basket. strips of muslin are mixed in joining together, 


MUSIC IN HEAVEN ¢ they work into pretty chiné patterns. 


The following is an extract from a reprint of anS From a Parisian letter we extract the following : 
English work entitled “‘ Eternal Homes :’”— > The mot de la fin to-day comes to me from a 

“One of the most frequently repeated details of baby’s mouth, and is at least worthy of Punch. 
heavenly enjoyment is music. And what we know > 2ébé is lost: the whole family is in despair. At 
of the marvellous power and exquisite beauty of2 last he is found at the end of the garden, standing 
music eminently fits it to be regarded as suit-5 by a tall sunflower, grave, motionless, patient. 
able for Heaven. We can appreciate and love> His feet are buried in the sand, and his eyes are 
music here, even though limited by the restrictions‘ turned towards the sunflower. “ Que faistu donc 
which time and matter impose upon us; yet this? la bébé?” “T have planted myself to grow.” 


love of music is the inception of a heavenly taste,S A gentleman called on a rich miser, and found 
and our enjoyment of it is a foretaste of Heavenly 2 him at the table endeavoring to catch - fly. Pre- 
enjoyment. The love of music, however is but oneS sently he succeeded in entrapping one, which he 
of a wide group of loves. Music is the beautiful in ° immediately put into the sugar-bowl and shut 
sound, as scenery is beautiful to sight; and if thes qowm#the cover. The gentleman asked for an 
love - the ri reine my eer 9 too gy explanation of this singular sport. “I'll tell you,” 
eat, en, ned rey ei . teen ~ as beneld’s replied the miser, a triumphant grin overspreading 
e music of earth to the harmony of Heaven may >}; 3 re. : 
‘ iain ’ ata asi res? his countenance as he spoke, “I want to ascertain 
eas We Gummer or MOORE © giory Of thes if the servants steal the sugar.” 
sunshine, yet, though different in degree, it is simi- > 


lar in kind. Our knowledge of the kind of delight? Interesting Case or Axatowy.—The principle 
afforded by the experience of earthly music may 5 this case applies to more than to some mer- 
enable us to form a conception of the higher degree. 4 chants: ; J : a 
The conception may be inadequate, and yet, soS A wealthy merchant died; his body was dissected ; 
far as it can reach, it may be an approximation to2 Ha esmpiem af dinenes wag earmhere Gatontad, 

the reality. And so, in like mannér, with the ? Until Abag sencbed the heart—which to find they were 
beautiful in scenery. It would be folly to attempt? But in the place they found—a compound interest table! 
to describe the details of heavenly scenery, but the 


general idea stands sufficiently out to justify belief. 7 We insert * few mage “buried cities” examples 
The most glorious bursts of harmony that ever $ of which were given in our last. 
trilled and quivered through the brain of Handel,> 1.—It is tip-top aristocracy. 

the pealing triumphs of ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ the¢ 2.—That is a libel on donkeys. 

glowing snatches of Mozart, the gorgeous Sonatas > 3.—We have nice weather now, 

of Beethoven, the almost speaking melodies off 4.—In being constant I no pleasure see. 
Mendelssohn, and all the exquisite conceptions of> 
the most gifted masters, may be only faint and 
far-off echoes of the grander performances above. 1.—Dover. 4,.—Ephesus. 


ANSWERS TO ovuR LAsT.— 


Yet, as echoes, they bring down something of hea- 2.—Athens. 5.—Genoa. 
venly music to the conceptions of men on earth, 3.—Portland. 6.—London. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





Prain CaKkE.—Two cups of sugar, two table-¢ boiling; stir in the eggs (beaten light), then the 
spoons of butter, two eggs, one cup of milk, inS gelatine. It must be well stirred for five minutes, 
which dissolve half teaspoonful of soda, one even? to have it all mixed. Pour into moulds and eat 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar well rubbed into two § with cream. 
tumblers and a-half of flour, spice and salt to the 
taste. This makes one square pan. Bake in aS Sweetmeat Cream.—Take some cream and 
quick oven. slice some preserved peaches into it, apricots or 
¢ Pisiensy sweeten the cream with sugar, or with the 
Trp-Topr Caxe.—The yelks of five eggs and one -sirup the fruit was preserved in; mix all well 
cup of sugar, beaten a little; add one cup and¢ together. 
a-half of sugar and one cup of butter, one cup of 
milk, two teaspoons of yeast powder, flour as thick AFTERNOON Cakes (Swiss).—-Mix four ounces of 
as pound cake. Beat the whites of the eggs to a$ fine dour, two ounces of sifted sugar, the grated 
stiff froth, and put in last; flavor with lemon; half? peel of a lemon, and half a pound of butter, to a 
pound of almonds, blanched and broken and added § paste, with the white of an egg, and a sufficient 
makes this cake delicious. quantity of milk. Roll it thin, cut into biscuits, 
and brush them over with the yelk of an egg, over 

Mock Cream Piz.—Boil a rather large half pint ) which sift fine sugar; bake them on tins. 
of milk (no matter how old, if it will boil without ? 
curdling, even with the aid of a dust of soda), and> Cranserry Roiy.—Stew a quart of cranberries 
while boiling, stir in an egg, well beaten, with a¢in just water enough to keep them from burning; 
heaping tablespoonful of flour, a little salt, sugar 5 make it very sweet, strain it through a colander, 
and spice to taste. Let it boil till it thickens, and ? and set it away to cool; when quite cold, make a 
bake in two crusts, like an apple pie. § paste as for apple pudding; spread the cranberries 

“a 2? about an inch thick; roll it up in a floured cloth, 

Cracker, on Mock AprLe Pre.—One teacup of 6 and tie it close at the ends; boil it two hours, and 
bread or cracker crumbs, two teacups of water, one? serve it with sweet sauce. Stewed apples or any 
and a half cups of sugar, an even teaspoon of( other kind of fruit may be made in the same way. 
tartar acid. Boil five minutes, and season to taste. 
This makes two common-sized pies. J.C.8. ¢ Howrtortert Goop Meat.—Good meat is neither 
of a pale pinkish color nor of a deep purple tint. 

Corn Rusx.—Take one pint of corn meal and? The former is indicative of disease, and the latter 
scald it with one quart of milk, a half a teacup of; shows that the animal died from natural causes. 
warm lard or butter, a little salt, three eggs, yeast Good meat has also a marbled appearance from 
enough to make it raise; then stiffen it with wheat ° the ramifications of the little veins which surround 
flour ; let it stand and raise about three hours ; then $ the fat cells; its fat, especially that of the internal 
roll and let it raise again ; bake it and eat warm. 2 organs, is hard and suety, and is never wet, whilst 
5 that of diseased meat is soft and watery, often like 

Satap Mrxrure.—Boil an egg until quite hard, )jelly or sodden parchment. Again, the touch or 
take away the white, and bruise in a basin the‘ feel of healthy meat is firm and elastic, and it 
hard yelk; make it quite smooth, add a teaspoon- 2 hardly moistens the fingers; whilst that of diseased 
ful of moist sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, quarter ¢ meat is soft and wet; in fact, it is often so wet that 
teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, a little pepper, >the liquid matter of the blood runs from it, in 
two teaspoonfuls of made mustard; mix all these< which case it is technically styled “wet.” Good 
ingredients well together, then add two Site sares has but little odor, and this is not disagree- 
spoonfuls of best salad oil, mix; then two ta- ° able; whereas diseased meat smelis faint and 
blespoonfuls of good cream, mix; then three cadaverous, and often has the odor of medicine. 
tablespoonfuls of best vinegar. By attending to? This is best observed by cutting it and smelling 
these rules, no trace of oil is ever seen; and as the 2 the knife, or by pouring a little warm water on it. 
mixture will keep for weeks, it is best to put it in¢ Good meat will bear cooking without shrinking, 
a cruet, and use it when required. and without losing much in weight; but bad meat 
’ shrivels up, and it often boils to pieces. 

BavarRiAN CreAm.—One quart milk, the yelks 
of three eggs, half box of Cox’s gelatine thoroughly 2 Povrrie cold water on the face and head de- 
dissolved in a half pint of lukewarm water; sweeten ¢ stroys the effect of narcotic poison. A girl poisoned 
to the taste and flavor with vanilla. Boil the milk > with laudanum in England, was saved in this way, 
for a very short time, then put it aside to prevent ¢ after all other remedies had failed. 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 





FASHIONS. ,and short paletdts, but now they are used with 
Milliners begin to brighten a little. The bon- S good results round these sleeves, which daily gain 
nets are just a shade larger, hardly enough to bec favor both for bodices and jackets. 
perceptible, and yet sufficiently so to indicate aS From a letter written from the Paris Exposition, 
return to the sensible fashions of yore. ¢ wecull the following relative tothe coming styles :— 
Ladies are dressing sensibly now-a-days in S “Short dresses were the order of the day—for 
many respects. There is no doubt about that.< they were worn without exception; I did not re- 
One excellent, commendable article of dress is the mark a single train skirt—plenty of gay, conspicu- 
heavy walking shoe which at this season of the ¢ ous colors, very small hats, very high boots, canes 
year comes, or ought to come, into universal requi-> with tassels, enormous sashes with a great bow at 
sition. It is extremely necessary in these days< the back of the waist, and shortends. The younger 
that the shoe should be made high and very neatly © portion of the gay throng, both married and un- 
fitting, as with the walking dress the foot is so< married, displayed their figures—by which I mean 
much exposed. ‘ they wore no loose coverings ; some had basquines 
The walking dress is another extremely sensible : which fitted the figure closely; others, bodices 
thing, and very pretty and becoming, too. We made full at the back, and without sleeves. This 
think none of our friends need be fearful about< was the general aspect. 
cutting their good materials into short robes. ° “Chinchilla and sable are to be the popular furs 
They are so convenient, so comfortable, and withal< during the forthcoming winter, so I hear on good 
so pretty, that we are sure it will be long before S authority. There are a great many dresses trim- 


they will be abandoned. §med with chinchilla at the Exhibition, and the 
Trains are worn in the parlor as long, and most elegant, in my opinion, is of Empress-blue 
longer than ever. Wide sleeves, inconvenient but‘ velvet. The skirt is bordered with chinchilla, and 


graceful, are coming in again. Vandykes have, the revers on the paletdt are likewise chinchilla, 
long been fashionable round the edges of skirts very simple, but extremely effective.” 
5 f=) ¢ ? d 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OO eee 


Revsnaws. By the author of “Mary Brandegee.” » mencement of a series, and we trust the others will 
Edited by Cuyler Pine. New York: Carleton. ¢ prove equally good 
The story is laid in Virginia principally, and 2 THe Conressions or GERALD Estcourts By Florence 
deals with the events of the war. Its characters; Marryatt(Mrs. Ross Church.) Boston: Loring. 
are in some measure a continuation of those intro-S pPyjorence Marryatt is rapidly becoming one of 
duced in “Mary Brandegee.” The plot is ram-? the standard novelists of the day. Concerning her 
bling and not very exciting. Some of the person- ¢ fictions, a London journal says: 
ages have peculiarities of their own which are2 “She teaches the highest principles of morality 
amusing, and very well set forth. Some parts of; and charity, and the acts of mercy and forgiveness 
the tale are admirably written, and on the whole, related, cause the heart to glow with enthusiasm. 
the book is readable, though there is throughout a< Thus does Florence Marryatt, in her own peculiar 
inco plete i *3 5 e489 : 
sense of incompleteness which greatly mars one’s> yay and from her convictions and experience, 


tisfs ion in it 4 i 
satisfaction in it. > teach the lessons true souls are ever teaching,” 


Cetesta. A Girl’s Book. By Mrs. M. E. Berry. Boston.‘ «Goon Srorres.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Pee 7 > Spew. ¢ Acollection of short stories, which have appeared 
A very pleasant sketch of the fortunes of ain the Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals. 

young girl, containing excellent moral lessons, and ) They have been selected with taste and are very 

calculated to exert a good influence on young peo-¢ readable. 

ple. We cannot have too many books, provided ¢ AVERY GLIBUN; on Between Two Fines. By Orpheus C. 

always that they are good, for the class of the; Kerr. New York: Curleton. 

community which this is intended to reach, viz.:> A very well written story by Orpheus C. Kerr, 

girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. We > whose humorous and sarcastic articles during the 

judge from the title page that this is but the com-‘ war made his name famous. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 
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TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. ¢ Just think, Kitty, dear, what a frightful thing i 
“Pity ’tis ’tis true!” said Grace, speaking out¢ must be for two human beings to be tied together 
loud to herself. § for their mutual discomfort and misery—for two 


“All that will apply to a great many things in s souls—looking in each others’ faces, knowing that 
this world,” answered the Doctor laying down his?) the chain which binds them cannot be severed 
paper, “ but to what does this especial pity of yours ¢ until death kindly snaps the links, think, if not to 
refer?” say, ‘ Would God, we had never seen each other!” 

“To the fact that men and women are so ready “ Frightful, as you say, Grace. But the ques- 
to marry and be given in marriage! There! [2 tion is, would matters be bettered fora great many 
was morally certain that you and Kitty would of these miserable people if they had not married 
laugh at me; but that doesn’t affect the truth of 2 at all, or had chosen other partners? The stream 
my quotation.” § cannot be any higher than the fountain; and mar- 

“Stand to your convictions, Grace, like a Ro- S ried life will certainly be just what the man and 
man sentinel at his post. There’s good soil on$ woman have to bring to it. If that be only selfish, 
your ground, too.” weak, petty. barren natures, the result is inevitable 

“ Only to carry out your figure, Dr. Ben. I want ‘$s the law of sowing and reaping. 
to drive the small ploughshare of my wits into the2 “Now, how many people are there in the world 
land, and turn up some of its furrows to the light. who comprehend in their own natures the con- 
What sort of world would you and Grace make of 2 ditions of happiness? It is not in them—the 
it, if men and women weren’t ready, as you say, § sweetness of temper, the charity, the forbearance, 
to marry and be given in marriage? Isn’t that the capacities of affection, the breadth of intelli- 
relation the proper and natural one, a ‘measure ¢ gence which all go to make a serene and happy 
full of state and ancientry.’ I plead the cause of 2 life, whether married or single; and without these 
matrimony! A generation of old bachelors and § any life is, we know, more or less, a disappoint- 
maids wouldn't be an improvement on the —— and a failure.” 
order of things.” “True, indeed. You have reached the heart of 

“Tt’s not against the institution I set my face. the matter now, Kitty. We make, in large de- 
That’s all proper and natural, as Kitty says, and¢ gree, no doubt, the blessedness or misery of our 
no doubt that relation is the true one for most) own lives. Yet, when all that is said, you will not 
men and women. But it’s to the heedless, reckless § deny that two moderately well-meaning, right- 
way in which most people rush into matrimony 2 ™inded persons might not from subtle antagon- 
that I dissent.” isms of taste and temperament be very miserable 

What could I say? I had taken up the gauge if they were obliged to spend their lives together. 
that Grace had thrown down, and it would not do Take you or me for examples. How many people 
to desert my colors ignobly, after boldly display- 22t¢ there in the world with whom we would like 
ing them on the tilting field of our talk. I made to live, or who, perhaps, in turn would be comfort- 
‘ haste to do the best I could, though my armor 2 ble to live with us—who would not*in ten thou- 
was vulnerable on every side. sand ways fret, chafe, sting our lives out of us, as. 

“But, Grace, wisdom and discretion are hardly 2W¢ might theirs? When you consider what a 
to be expected in the very nature of things. Peo- ; solemn mystery every human soul is, with its- 
ple usually marry“young, and it is vain to demand > idiosyncrasies and individualities which every one 
of youth the experience and judgment which age Who runs against must bruise or be bruised in 
alone can supply. We must look at these things? turn, the wonder is how two people can live to- 
sensibly—at life as it is, and people as they are. gether with any tolerable peace or comfort !” 

Then it is an open question, whether with all the “Why, Grace, one would think, to hear you talk, 
prerequisites you demand, a large -proportion of ) you were the most splenetic and exacting of mor- 
mankind and womankind would make any better ¢ tals, instead of the very amiable bit of humanity 
matrimonial ventures than they do when their2 We know you are. Why, if any man had the 
fancies and tastes form their sole guide.” faintest notion of inviting you to commit matri- 

“ Granted, in some sort, Kitty. No doubt these? ™ony, talk of that sort would certainly frighten 
tastes and fancies of ours follow some law of our 5 the poor fellow out of all reach of danger, wouldn’t 
+s now, Doctor?” 


mysterious and complex natures—a law which in 
“That depends,”—was his very non-committal 


many instances is the highest wisdom. ‘But for 
a’ that, and a’ that,’” she stopped and shook her § 228wer. 
head. “You think I am amiable, Kitty; but I, who 

“Go on, Grace; we will have more of Burns, th myself better than you can, am perfectly 
it please you,’ by-and-by.” aware that there is a side to me which could not 

“This following the beck and lead of one’s vel under the same roof and in the atmosphere 
2 of a good many very worthy people without being 
¢ fretted, chafed, and tortured into a shrew and a 
5 fury—a model Xantippe, in short. And yet how 
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fancies doesn’t prevent a great many people from 
tunning their necks into matrimonial nooses that 
thafe and gall them through their whole lives. 
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much deeper we’ve penetrated into each other’s vision is purblind, and cannot penetrate beyond 
tastes, characters, feelings, than most people have? the actual into the ideal of human character and 
who plunge so gayly into matrimony! TheirS relations, the more’s the pity. But for all that, the 
knowledge of each other is so superficial. The? grace and the beauty are there, as God’s sunshine 
wonder is people don’t make more fatal mistakes has been on His hills all day, and His moon- 
than they do, and that so many jog on in one sort> light is on our waters to-night, whether we have 
of fashion and another, after the honeymoon is? thought to go out and thank Him and rejoice in it 


over!” > or uot.” 
“Dear me, Grace, you are not yourself; you are: “That all sounds so prettily, and is withal so 
transformed into a croaker to-night.” 5 true, that I haven't the heart to gainsay it. But 


I felt that she had the best of the argument,?to step down from your fair heights to the men 
and was reduced to expletives and interjections on$ and women of our average humanity—to the swains 
my part, which sometimes do good service in? and damsels who rush with ill-considered haste 
covering a retreat. Sand fatal sense of security toward their wedding- 

“Refute me if you can, Kitty, with wit or wis-2day—for these commonplace men and women 
dom. If my ideal of the relation were not what itS come often the late dreadful awakening. That 
is, perhaps I should speak and feel less strongly > their wretchedness is, from first to last, their own 
than I do; and I'll grant that when one takes into‘ doing, does not make the evil. less hard to bear. 
account the average of humanity, with its faults > We stand, it is true, on the outside; but we have 
and infirmities, one is less struck at the misery< all of us had some glimpses into what lies beyond. 
there is in married life; though that is, perhaps, » We know something of the silent heartaches, of the 
the most awful chapter in human ills, than that? dreadful: burdens, of the long, slow wear of the 
people do get on somehow, as I said, with a good years, of the bitterness worse than death, which is 
deal of grumbling, and chafing, and hot explosions 2 the result of hasty and uncongenial marriages. 
of temper and tongue sometimes, but still with aS Granting that oftenest both parties are to 
moderate allowance of comfort.” 2 blame, that it is wisest always to ‘make the best 

“T suppose the explanation of that is, that un-¢ of a bad bargain’ in matrimony as in everything 
derlying everything else is a tough muscle of>else, to avoid all weaknesses and offensive points 
affection that holds them to each other.” ¢of which every life and character has enough, 

“Ts it that? I try to believe so, Kitty,” half* bring all the common-sense you have and the 
doubtfully, half sorrowfully. “But how many a’ grace you can cultivate to bear, yet there the 
husband and wife seem by their talk and conduct‘ dreadful fact of uncongenial souls and blighted 
to virtually deny what you say. How many of? lives remain.” 
the latter have I known, after years of married § “Yet how, Grace, is one to possess this know- 
life, speak habitually of love as though it were the ledge which would, ne doubt, prevent a vast 
silly, romantic dream of a school-girl—as though‘ amount of wedded misery? It tukes a more than 
actual life were a sort of Ithurial’s spear, at whose) finite prescience to be certain how any character 
touch all the bloom and sweetness of love must ¢ will develop. The good or the evil which we all 
perish. How many a man, after a few years of>share may grow strong in us with time. Who 
wedded life finds the divinity of his wooing settled? shall determine the trend of our lives except He 
down into his worn and anxious housekeeper,5 who knows it from the beginning? 
whom he holds responsible for the darning of his? “How many a man and woman at twenty would 
stockings and the seasoning of his soups, all the5 shrink back appalled could they gaze up the long 
grace and tenderness of the old betrothal days? perspective of the years and see themselves at 
perished utterly—a thing to be sneered at, or at5 forty? ‘Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
best laughed over as one does over the dreams and> this thing?” And,” I continued, still making a 
fancies that enchanted and beguiled our childhood. 3 pretence of keeping up my championship of the 
What would such a marriage be to the heart of a> opposite side, “one fact has often struck me, and 
true woman, Kitty ?” 2 that is that people of entirely opposite tastes and 

“TJ shudder to answer. But matrimony is some-> characters seemed often to fit into each other’s 
thing better, finer, holier than the thing you have? angles and individualities after they were married. 
painted, to many men and women. We must, as) No doubt that you have remarked the same your- 
I said, take people as we find them, and if their2self. It’s a problem, like most things in this 
being is so barren that the years drink up all theS world; but really I have known various couples 
fresh springs of youth, whose is the blame and2 for whom, with my foreknowledge of their quality 
loss? But the world is one sort of thing to the5I could suspect nothing but a stormy future, get 
poet, and quite another to the merely practical soul, on very smoothly when yoked together. In some 
whose eyes have never been anointed to behold the S cases the fact has seemed so incredible, the con- 


glory and illumination that rest on all things. ? trast has been so marked, the man and woman 80, 


You know what Starr King says about the people¢ totally unlike in temperament, taste, habits of 
who ‘could never see past the land into the land-? thought, ideals of life, one could fancy nothing 
scape.’ And so it is in all human things. If one’s from the conjunction of these but confusions and 
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antagonisms. Of course I don’t mean to say that A WORD ABOUT PREMIUMS. 
such a union is ever of the highest or ideal kind;2 The custom of offering premiums—so called—as 
but still the husband and wife are much hepplen’ St inducement for persons to take the time and 
than they would be apart, or even if they had been trouble to make up lists of subscribers for the va- 
united to other partners apparently far better ° rious magazines, 18 becoming more and more gen- 
suited to them in all congenialities of taste, tem-> eral every year. It is founded in that law of 
perament and character.” equity which makes service mutual ; and is there- 
“T also have often observed that thing, Kitty, ; fore in itself right and proper. Publishers cannot 
and wondered how people who seemed to have so? and ought not to expect the friends of their peri- 
little mental and moral likeness got on so nicely § odicals to spend time and effort in securing them 
together. It was only fresh proof to me of how? lists of subscribers, without making some return. 
little we understand each other or ourselves ; gait In clubbing magazines and newspapers—as it is 
it makes one hesitate to meddle even in general > called—the commission usually given to agents is 
terms with this vexed question of matrimomy.” taken off in favor of the subscribers, so that a few 
All this time Dr. Ben had remained silent. It» friends and neighbors may unite and secure their 
was a habit of the man’s never to talk unless he¢ periodicals at the lowest rates; and as an induce- 
had something to say, and he was fond of listen-‘ ment for some one person in a neighborhood to get 
ing to others. He had been doing that to-night, ¢ #8 many as possible to join in a club, an extra or 
his eyes going from Grace to me gravely enough, S Premium copy 1s offered, provided the elub can be 
sometimes, then at others with an amused twinkle 2 made.up to a specified number. Publishers give 


in them. . these inducements because reliable travelling agents 


I turned to him now: “Dr. Ben, have you no- 2 cannot be had at salaries or commissions that 
thing to say? It is a topic in which every man S would leave them any profit. 
and woman must feel a profound interest.” ‘S Where valuable and desirable articles, such as sew- 
“When a man has a chance of hearing two¢ ing machines, books, gold and silver ware, ete., are 
young and sensible women talk on this matter of 5 offered for large lists of subscribers, publishers get 
matrimony, he’ll keep still. Girls, you have taught $ in the purchase of these articles, a liberal discount 
me several things to-night.” ‘tn the marufacturers, and give the benefit of 





“You have seen so much of life. Which is this discount to those who get up these lists. This 
nearest right, Grace or I, Dr. Ben?” is the reason why they can offer such large induce- 
“Both of you on different sides of the question. )ments. The benefit is matual. 
Ah, girls, it’s a hard, practical world, God knows,» We make these remarks in order to set this 
but this question of love that you’ve handled > Usage in its true light, and to show, as we at first 
gayly and gravely is its deepest and solemnest 2 Stated, that it is founded in that law of equity 
one; and despite their sin and sordidness, the $ Which makes service mutual. 
higher moods and instincts of all generations do 
honor to it. The loves of Petrarch and Laura, oun ninarrapatnon oom 386s. 
of Abelard and Heloise, of Dante and Beatrice, We have arranged an entirely new list of Pre- 
have floated their sweet mirror along the drowning § ™!U™* for Bubsoribers to the Home Magazine, and 
roar of the centuries, haunting and hallowing the 2°" ® ple different from that foemeriy tian Some 
hearts of men and women. Sometimes, too, they of these Premiums are very attractive, particularly 
have been still and listened to the ‘still small § those hespons the head of % PREMIUMS Exrraorp1- 
voice’ in their souls—a voice that sang of thes AB” (Sep ont re ie ges.) ripe 
beauty, and purity, and unselfishness of devotion ; there be seen thatwe offer specia Premiume for 
and the nobler key-note of their own natures has : the twenty-six largest lists of subscribers. Among 
these are a one hundred ‘and thirty dollar Mason 
& Hamlin cabinet organ; a lady’s gold watch and 


awakened to life and given forth its own sounds 
= valued at one hundred dollars, and ten 
5 
s 





of life and beauty; and though the music went 
first class sewing machines, each worth fifty-six 


down in the noise and the hurtling of life, still the 
ey meaning have never: been aan ye dollars, manufacturers’ prices—besides other useful 
and valuable articles. 


for what we have once lived, we possess always.” 
What could we say—Grace or I, more or better 
than that? V. F. T. 








J Specimen copies of Home Magagine, twenty 
New Facilities for Making up Clubs. cents. Specimen copies of Children’s Hour, ten 
Our new terms for 1868 gives increased facilities 2 cents. 

for making up large clubs. It will be seen that< 
both “Taz Home Magazine” and “Tur Curt-$ Make Up Your Civuss Earty.—If you would 
dREN’S Hour” have been included in the same club, ¢ secure large lists of subscribers, begin early. Our 
thich will enable those who get them up to do set | terms give an advantage in clubbing over 
tith far less trouble. The extra copy will be of 2 nearly all the magazines that come in competition, 
the magazine having the largest number in the § so that if you begin in time, you can hardly fail 
tub. to make up large clubs. 
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OUR NEW TERMS. @ The following articles will be furnished at the prices 


It will be seen by our Prospectus for 1868, that $ given :— 
we make a very important reduction in the price? wee PAPER PATTERNS. 
of the Homz Macazinz, thus bringing it, with all ‘ Flowing Seems 


its excellent features, in full competition as toy Cont do. 
? Cirele,........ siclnee 


terms with the cheapest magazines of its class in 5 Cloak, 
the country. 2 Short Gored Skirt,. 
¢ Lon “i aed 
2 Children’s Dresses,.. 
OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 2 Suit for Little BOY,...-.sssseceersers 
We have made arrangements to purchase and ¢ HAIR JEWEL 
send to our subscribers any articles which they > Pin and Ear-rings, 


may desire to obtain in the city, at city prices. A? ane beenpaseuay one 
. . ans 
lady of taste and experience has charge of this) Sleeve Buttons... 


business, who will carefully attend to all orders. ¢ Theres by the piece, 
She will also give any information desired as to‘ Chains with Solid Gold Mountings... 

prices, styles of goods, &c., and render promptly all ¢ ne eel dy Plated Mountings...... cas 

the services: required: of m-city agent, charging’ ORS REL LET Te ’ 

therefor only a small percentage on orders received > RUBBER tr a arc os aed 

and executed. See particulars under head of? meg ——— to —< 


‘“‘ Ladies’ Purchasing Agency.” 


CLUBBING. 
and Lady’s Book for a Fane. For $2.50 we send ¢ Foral POM OUI BT sitisissiitdesctrethedtioses 
Home Magazine and Children’s Hour for a year. Boxwood Jewelry, 
For $5 we send all three magazines fora year. 2 424 all Kinds Gold Jewelry. 
¢ LADIES’ CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &c. 
, SP MUNIET ME aaceoscee tied cocsarareedhaho sec erveseed $3.00 to 
; THE GREAT AMERICAN Tea Company, 31 and 33 ¢ Breakfast Capé,. OBO 
Vesey street, New York, sell all kinds of teas,¢ Dress Caps.......4 -. 400 « 
: : S Old Ladies’ Caps,.. 2.50 « 
the finest included, at retail, cheaper than most > Lave Cdbirs ahd’ Sidovee: Rr a 
country grocers can buy at wholesale, for the? Lace Handkerehiefs,.... 


reason that they buy by the cargo at a large dis-6 KNIT GOODs. 


count from jobbing prices. Parties clubbing to-? Ladies’ Breakfast Shawls, 
ibi ¢ Ladies’ Sontags,..........000+ 

gether, each one subscribing for the number oft les’ BS; 

pounds and kinds he wants, as he would for MS ceodhy amare 

newspaper or a magazine, save from twenty 5 eee an: 

forty cents a pound. Each parcel is marked with > jnranta Shite, 


the subscriber’s name, and all sent in one package< Infants’ Socks... ine 
C TRMEG AIETOIE, oo <0.<-.5.00scscdecesevcecccessites 


to the person who sent the order, and a compli- > 
mentary package to him for his trouble when the? INFANTS’ WARDROBE. 
‘ Paget sessssenssesnaescesceseseeeeeesss6.00 to $50.00 
money sent is over $30. "400 © 1960 
rappers,. 
bai ¢ White Skirts 
¢ Flannel! Skirts,. 


j C APTONS,.......0046 
¢ Linen Shirts, 
I Bibs (Crochet),.... 
¢ Cloaks, 
0 EAD CE ipsvencenaci cone 
: 2 Embroidered Shawls, 
To the Lady Subscribers of Home Magazine. ¢ Complete Infant’s Wardrobe, 
A lady of taste, and in every way competent for the > CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
business, has been engaged to take charge of this new Boys’ Suits 
fey ove oe of our magazine, - She will porchare, for > Boys’ Overcoats. 
ladies living out of the city, any useful or fancy articles 2 Boys’ Leggins,.. 








they may desire, at he prices, and have them care- ) Girig’ Dresses, 
> 


fully forwarded by mail, or in boxes or packages, to » Girlg’ Y 
ony part of the country. Such as Deose ‘Goods, Fall S Cie Clo Cisaks,... 
and Spring Bonnets, Gaps, Jewelry, Worsteds, Chil-S Also, Patterns for all kinds of Worsted work, with 
dren’s Clothing, Patterns, Mantillas, Housekeeping > the requisite quantity of worsted shaded; Stripes for 
Articles, Sewing Machines, Books, Furniture, or any- > Afghans, Tidies, Pincushions, either in beads or 
thing else that may be wanted. When articles of dress 5 worsted, Slippers, Smoking Caps, &c. 

are ordered, the height, complexion and general one A new kind of tidy formed of squares crocheted in 
of the person should be given. In all cases, the fash: 5 colored Worsteds, searlet, purple, green. and white 

& se, 5 i >, * 
all the exltoles will be voouned om first class establish- 5 Sukie worked. Patterns and material for 
4 


ments. No goods will be taken back. 2 
Letters of inquiry as to articles, prices, etc., will be 
gp se anemete df a broaeP for re-5 Address, PASHION EDITOR, 
urn postage. No order will ed unless the money > ’ 
is first. received. All drafts or checks must be made pay-° Of Arthur’s Home Magazine. 
able to T. S. Antaur & Son. PHILAD ELPHIA, Pa 
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No. 1.—THE DAGMAR CLOAK. No. 2—THE CERIS'TE JACKET. : 


No. 1:—This is the same garment given upon the pattern-sheet. In the present illustration the revers are 
turned back, and the trimming consists of plaited silk made of three strands and sections of bullion fringe. 
This mode is plain but rich. At the bottom the fringe is disposed only.across the side gores.: This style may 
be varied fora young lady by having sashes fastener in the side seams, and tied across the back loosely in a 
broad butterfly bow. 


No. 2.—A graceful, sleeveless shape, without side-seams. The back resembles the front, except that it is all 
in one piece, and the trimming is disposed upon the bottom only. The sides spring into two points, encircled 
with trimming. The latter is formed by two rows of velvet enclosing nail-heads and a border of rich guipure. 
A — of velvet upon each shoulder. If the jacket is made of silk, satin bands and hows will look as well as 
velvet. 

& 


CORELLA DRESS. 
Two shades of thick brown mohair, the light forming the dress itself. and a darker shade the trimming, 


which is cut out straight upon edge, and the other pointed. A row is nlaced round the bottom, headed with: 
narrow black velvet. Sashes divided by black velvet buttons are set npon'the side and back seams. and two 


lappets in front. A similar design is carried up over the shoultiers. Belt and cuffs of trimming. 
(311) 
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DIAMOND STATE POLKA. 
BY J. L. BEGGS. 
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INTRODUCTION. *- POLKA. 
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[Entered aecording to Act rod Congress, A. p..1867. by Lee & Water, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States forthe Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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DIAMOND STATE POLKA. 
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GLOVE SACHET. 


Materials: Cardboard, white and cerise-colored / nille on one sid@ atid gathered onthe other. The shape 
glacé silk, ribbon of the same color one-third of / of the flower is obtained i drawing in the gathers tightly; 
an. inehewide, fine chenille of sevefal shades of ’ one large pearl bead with small steel ones round it is 
red and green. pear! beads. This elegant sachet ? placed in the centre of each flower. The foliage is worked 
is formed of two pieces of cardboard of the shape ? with green chenille. a ° 
of the pattern. The under part is covered on? The cotton woolywhich is laid inside the quilted parts of 
both sides with cerise-colored silk. and quilted the sachet, is sprinkled-over with violet-powder to perfume 
on the upper side. The upper part is covered the gloves. 
with cerise-colored silk and quilted on the under 
side, and covered with white silk embroidered in 
chenille on the outside; both parts are edged 
round with a narrow quilling of*eerise-colored 
ribbon. ; 








PAP ARALPLPSDLAD 


Both parts of the sachet are joined and pressed down 
together by strips of ribbon, which are fastened on the 
under part. and passed through slits made in the upper 


formed of cerise-colored.ribbon edged with che- part, as seen in illustration, 


The rose-buds are embroidered upon the white 
silk in several shades of red and green chenille. 
The flowers of-the wreath in the centre are 





NAME FOR MARKING. 
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